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Notes of the Week 


‘¥ HERE was an interesting innovation in the 


procedure of the opening of Parliament. The 

Prime Minister, contrary to his recent practice, 
actually attended on the first day of the new Session. 
It has latterly been his habit to allow Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain to work up excitement to the necessary pitch 
before his appearance on the stage. The probable 
explanation of the new departure is that the Prime 
Minister, with his usual sensitiveness, had realized that 
the public indifference was even more remarkable than 
usual. Being a man of quick decision, he saw his 
opportunity of saving the situation. But that the 
innovation was not entirely successful is shown by the 
sparse attendance and the inertness of the chorus and 
the public. Sir Donald MacLean and Mr. Clynes de- 
claimed their well-known passages without incident. 
The supers cheered at the right moments, and the Prime 
Minister, coming in smartly on his cues, got in his 
repartees and rejoinders in the usual way. But in spite 
of his Atlantic efforts the House and the country were 
obviously overcome by the soporific atmosphere. 


The omission of India from the King’s Speech looked 
like a deliberate attempt to minimize the gravity of the 
situation in that country. Large numbers of people 
who read the Speech would not follow the debate in 
Parliament, and seeing no reference in it to this subject 
would naturally suppose that papers, like the SaTURDAY 
Review, which had called attention to its extreme im- 
portance, had been guilty of some exaggeration. There 

been no exaggeration. It is not easy in fact to 
overstate the case. Day by day the story is repeated of 
noting and bloodshed. On February 4 Gandhi, who is 
still permitted to be at large and carry on his campaign 
of sedition, had the audacity to issue what was practi- 
tally an ultimatum to the Government of India. He in 
effect ordered the Viceroy to revise his policy—the policy, 
Which all too late, seeks to keep India orderly and tran- 
quil. Lord Reading—condescending to parley with 
such a man—replied by defending his policy, and by 


stating that the question now was whether lawlessness 
would prevail over civilized government. He said that 
lawlessness must be met by sternness and severity. So 
far we do not see much evidence of the necessary 
measures. We hope the situation will be thoroughly 
discussed on Tuesday next when the subject comes up on 
an amendment to the Address. 


There was no mention of Egypt in the King’s Speech, 
and though the position of affairs in that country is not 
so immediately alarming as it is in India, it is yet serious 
enough to make this second notable omission a just 
cause of criticism. The omission was all the more re- 
markable as Mr. Lloyd George in the House on Tues- 
day devoted a large part of his observations to Egypt. 
With what he said we find ourselves in general agree- 
ment. He is quite right in stating that Egypt has 
never been a Sovereign State, and that anyone who 
thinks that Egypt is like other nations to whom com- 
plete self-determination can be given, without reference 
to any external conditions, is entirely mistaken. The fun- 
damental political and geographical facts of the situation 
forbid the granting of absolute independence to Egypt, 
in which British interests must continue paramount. 
Though the Prime Minister said that he approached the 
subject with some reserve, owing to the possibility of 
his views being influenced by a discussion of it with 
Lord Allenby, he showed very little reserve in his state- 
ment—to which we hope he will stick. Egypt should 
be given such qualified independence as is possible and 
nothing more. 


Lord Grey has lost no time in intervening in debate. 
He was well advised to speak on the subject of Ireland. 
In drawing the distinction that he did between the aims 
of Irish Peace and the methods pursued by the Govern- 
ment to achieve it, he penetrated a weak spot in the 
Coalition’s armour. He made it quite clear that the 
solution of the Irish problem was devoutly to be 
desired, but that it did not savour of honour to shake 
the hands of men who had previously been denounced 
as murderers and assassins. We are glad to see that 
Lord Carson approved of Lord Grey’s utterance, and we 
hope that the ex-Foreign Minister will continue to draw 
the attention of the public to a distinction which is not 
often realized between ends and means. The same 
method of criticism might with advantage be applied to 
some of the other ‘‘ achievments ’’ of the Government. 


The task which we desire to see Lord Grey undertake 
is not merely an exposure of the unwholesome methods 
of the Coalition, which no man is more qualified than 
he to do, but to define the constructive tenets of an 
Opposition. This Parliament has suffered from the lack 
of an Opposition more than anything else. It was pain- 
fully obvious in the debate on the Address. The lack is 
doubtless partly attributable to the readiness with which 
Mr. Lloyd George has adapted the suggestions of his 
opponents in his own measures, quite regardless of the 
consistency with which they fit into his general scheme. 


He has lussed them and commanded their 
so easily 


“But Lord, Grey is not a man to be 
advocating the unconditional 
abandonment of afl those schemes which penalize the 
Man & 
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taxpayer and pauperize the community he might identify 
himself with a political idea which would be commend- 
able, we are convinced, to the majority of the nation. 


The deplorable raid on the Ulster borders which 
took place on Wednesday will not diminish the 
difficulties that have arisen between Sir James 
Craig and Mr. Michael Collins over the question of 
boundaries. The question turns on _ whether 
there is to be a _ rectification of the frontier 
line by areas or by parishes. Mr. Michael Col- 
lins thinks it should be areas; Sir James Craig 
is resolute for parishes. It was undoubtedly the 
hope and intention of Mr. Lloyd George that Ulster 
should recoup herself liberally from Donegal and Mona- 
ghan for any possible loss of territory in Fermanagh 
and Tyrone. Sir James, however, apparently does not 
take this view. The suggestion put forward by our 
Government that in the event of the negotiations failing, 
reliance must be placed on the terms of the Treaty, and 
a commission appointed consisting of a representative 
of Sinn Fein, one from Ulster, and a neutral chairman, 
leaves out of account the almost forgotten fact that 
Ulster was not a party to this Treaty. It there- 
fore still lies within the power of Sir James Craig 
to prevent the realization of the southern aspira- 
tions. This, clearly, he has no desire to do, but he will 
never be brow-beaten into an unsatisfactory bargain. 


It must not be forgotten that Sir James Craig and 
Mr. Collins have already not only reached substantial 
agreements on questions other than the rectification of 
the frontiers, but that boycott as a result of their mutual 
understanding has been greatly relaxed. It is therefore 
an undoubted exaggeration to assert that there are 
irreconcilable differences between the two leaders. The 
Articles of Agreement have yet to be ratified by Parlia- 
ment. When they have been incorporated in an Act 
a decision will have to be taken by the Ulster Parlia- 
ment as to whether or not that province intends to come 
in or to remain outside the Irish Free State. Before 
that decision has been taken it is premature to regard 
the adjustment of the boundaries as a vital issue. 


The public remains entirely in the dark as to the 
nature of the proposals it is intended to put forward in 
regard to the reform of the House of Lords. The 
debating points made by the Prime Minister against 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey do not make the intentions 
of the Government any clearer. Until we are enlight- 
ened we shall refrain from an examination of the 
merits of the issue. Meanwhile, we have only two 
comments to make. First, the House of Lords has 
throughout this present Parliament identified itself 
with the interests of the consumer, notably in the rejec- 
tion of Dr. Addison’s ‘‘ omnibus ”’ Bill. How accu- 
rately the Peers represented the popular feelings in 
this matter was admitted at a later stage by the Go- 
ernment’s abandonment of Dr. Addison. Secondly, 
Mr. Lloyd George is laying stress on the argument 
that the Parliament Act was only a temporary mea- 
sure. ‘t will be remembered that it was the rejection 
by the House of Lords in 1909 of the Budget contain- 
ing the Land Taxes that gave rise to the agitation in 
favour of the curtailment of the powers of the House 
of Lords which culminated in the Parliament Act. Yet 
those taxes, having involved the country in a consider- 
able loss, have been repealed. The foresight of the 
House of Lords has been justified, although it was 
that foresight which cost them their independence. It 
is therefore difficult to regard with equanimity this in- 
tention to drag the House of Lords once again into 
the political arena for the purpose of satisfying a party 
advantage. This is not the spirit in which great con- 
stitutional questions should be approached, 


It is in the nature of irony that the unem 

once blessed Mr. George have 
curse him. He is now to be seen in the sorry pore 
of one pleading for law and order and respect for hig 
authoritative position. Unemployment, thanks to hig 
efforts—and those of Sir Alfred Mond—has now be 
come the most profitable occupation in Poplar. The 
leisured classes are now taking a very intelligent j 
terest in their own administration. They attend mh 
ings of the Guardians en masse, and Mr. Lansbury ee 
to rely on police protection to save him from his own 
friends. Sir Alfred Mond’s Act of last Session has 
brought the sequel we anticipated. The Guardians 
having profited by a snatch vote at the end of the 
Session which shifted the burden of ten shillings out of 
every pound from their own shoulders to the rest of 
London, were only prevented by their inability to ob. 
tain credit for another five shillings from mulcting the 
rest of the city in a further ten shillings a week for 
each member of the Poplar unemployed. The situa. 
tion for some extraordinary reason has not been re. 
peated in other districts of this ill-assorted metropolis, 
But there is no logical reason why it should not be. 
Poplar is only one illustration of the impracticability 
of the London Boroughs as units of government. We 
hope that Lord Ullswater’s Committee will succeed in 
devising a unit area of local government that will con- 
tain sufficient representation of all classes of society 
to make class administration impossible. 


The Washington Conference, with which we deal 
elsewhere, has terminated, but it has left, according 
to the Washington correspondent of the Times, a 
heritage of commissions and international bodies to con- 
tinue or complete its work. This heritage descends to 
the U.S. Department of the Secretary of State, and one 
of the most important things it entails is the calling, 
eight years hence, of a Five Power Conference for a 
further discussion of naval armaments. This indicates 
that our Navy for the ensuing eight years will be superior 
to that of any other country, though that superiority is 
below what we deem to be necessary for the security of 
the Empire. But the summoning of this Conference is 
contingent on the ratification by the Senate of the Naval 
Treaty, which is admittedly uncertain. With regard to 
actual disarmament we note that the U.S. Secretary for 
War has cancelled orders for new guns for the fortifica- 
tions of the Philippines, but we hear nothing of the 
cancelling by the Secretary of the American Navy of any 
portion of the expansionist programme of 1916—which 
would be much more to the point. 


With nearly a million men on strike, it was no wonder 
that alarming rumours were in circulation concerning 
the situation in Germany, but fortunately the worst 
seems now to be over, and the strikers are returning to 
duty, thanks largely to the conciliatory attitude dis 
played by Dr. Wirth in his later dealings with the work- 
men. For a day or two there was a real danger that 
Germany might lapse into anarchy, and it is easy to 
imagine how much darker the economic position would 
then have been, not only for Germany, but for all Europe. 
Any hope of reparations would have disappeared. What 
has happened shows how slight are the foundations on 
which the security of Europe rests, and how essential 
it is for all to concentrate, as we have repeatedly urged, 
on a policy that makes steadily for peace and economic 
recovery. It should be observed that the strikes were 
caused by an increase in the cost of living—for instance, 
by the withdrawal of the bread subsidy—and that this 
increase resulted from the effort being made by the 
German Government to comply with the demands for 
reparations, as put forward by the Commission. The 
strikes are an object lesson with respect to reparations 
which ought not to be disregarded. 
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ble the situation is in Europe, politically as 
pee pecnsaoerte is clearly illustrated by the fre- 
pon changes that take place in Governments. The 
fal of the Briand Government in France was almost 
immediately followed by that of the Bonomi Government 
in Italy, though for different reasons. Signor Bonomi 
had been in power for just seven months, and he began 
well by announcing a policy of reduced expenditure and 
of internal pacification. But his Ministry, which was 
based on a coalition of the Liberals and the Catholic 
Popular Party, had only the lukewarm support of the 
Socialists, and when they went into opposition it was 
impossible for him to remain in office. As regards 
foreign affairs his term was notable for two things ; 
one was a growing tendency to range Italy on the side 
of Britain, and the other was a correspondingly marked 
tendency to oppose France, with whom relations became 
increasingly strained. It is significant of the confused 
state of Italy that several days have passed without the 
appearance of a successor to Signor Bonomi, but it is to 
be hoped in the general interest that when found he will 
prove to be strong enough for a task that is admittedly 
one of great difficulty. 


Created a Cardinal only six months ago, Achille Ratti, 
Archbishop of Milan, was elected Pope by the Conclave 
on Monday, and he has taken the name of Pious XI. 
Especially well read in history, he is a great scholar, and 
his election has been received with general approbation, 
particularly in Italy. He is known to lean towards the 
party in the Church which favours a reconciliation of 
the Kingdom of Italy with the Papal See, and it is not 
unlikely that this may be effected during his reign. 
Considerable importance is attached to the attitude he 
may assume with respect to European politics in general. 
In 1918 he was sent to Warsaw as Nuncio, and he 
remained in Poland for about three years. He has thus 
a wide knowledge of the conditions that prevail in Cen- 
tral Europe, and we should expect that, notwithstand- 
ing his alleged predilection for France, where his elec- 
tion has been very warmly acclaimed, his policy will be 
one of conciliation and appeasement. 


Two important facts concerning aviation were made 
public at the Air Conference held at the Guildhall this 
week. One was that a successful helicopter—upon 
which the future of the aeroplane depends—has been 
actually built and tested, and the other that a silencer 
for aero-engines has been invented. These things are 
all to the good of British aviation. But we have said 
consistently that no useful commercial results can be 
hoped for from heavier-than-air machines for many 
years, since expense is so heavy and so far out of pro- 
portion to the load carried—a view corroborated by the 
War Secretary in his speech. As regards airships, Lord 
Gorell, Under-Secretary of State for Air, stated that 
both New Zealand and South Africa had decided against 
participation in the suggested Imperial Airship Service, 
and that replies from the other Colonies and India had 
not yet been received. This looks far from hopeful for 
the future. While England is standing still in the 
matter of airship construction other countries are going 
ahead. Germany in particular is advantageously placed 
geographically for aviation-routes, and has no doubt 
taken full stock of her position. Though we rigorously 
oppose State participation in commerce, we have always 
urged that the one exception to this rule is flying, the 
encouragement and development of which is essential 
to the security of the country. 


Oxford has been distracted during the week by what 
would appear to be a very obvious hoax. The Vice- 
Chancellor was presented with a box of chocolates 
which a distinguished professor asserted had been 
treated with a ‘‘ subtle Indian poison.” Those, how- 


ever, who appear to have some acquaintance with the 
circumstances, if not with the preparation of the gift, 
maintain that the chocolates were clumsily filled and 
sprinkled with a tooth-powder designed for the polishing 
of false teeth. The hoax was obviously conceived as a 
parody of one or two recent cases which have engaged 
the attention of the police, and the Vice-Chancellor 
appears, on the advice of his wife and an alarmed 
chemistry professor, to have been too precipitate in 
denouncing the perpetrators of the joke as plotters of 
murder, and in seeking the co-operation and protection 
of the local police, the Home Office, and Scotland Yard. 
Dr. Farnell must not be surprised if his repressive 
meaures result in that method of retaliation which is 
alone open to those who have no constitutional means 
of calling for the redress of their grievances, namely, 
the method of the practical joke. In this case the 
chocolate box is a rough and ready substitute for the 
ballot box. 


The question of a site for the new University of Lon- 
don buildings is engaging the attention of the authori- 
ties, and the London County Council has definitely 
decided to support the Holland Park site. So long ago 
as last August the Saturpay Review published an 
article explaining the advantages of the Holland Park 
site over that of Bloomsbury, and it seems to us strange 
that these advantages should not be plain to everyone. 
Sir Gregory Foster, the Provost of the University, 
stated on Tuesday that the arguments in favour of Hol- 
land Park were put forward by those in ignorance of 
the fact that the whole University could not possibly be 
accommodated on one site; and he stated further that 
the Bloomsbury site had the advantage of being central. 
In our article last August we pointed out that modern 
facilities—which will grow greater, not less—have made 
Holland Park easily accessible from all parts of Lon- 
don; and so far as the size of the sites is concerned, 
it is surely better to have the largest possible, so that 
there may be room for inevitable expansion and also for 
buildings planned on a scale in accordance with the 
nobility of their usage. Holland Park has the further 
advantage of comparative quiet. 


We agree with those who demand the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to investigate the administration 
of lunatic asylums, and who consider  inade- 
quate an enquiry by a _ Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the Ministry of Health. 
Though one must guard against a too easy 
sentimentality in these matters, there can be little doubt 
that the whole system of the treatment of the insane 
needs thorough examination. There is still too strong 
a tendency to regard the lunatic as a species of criminal, 
or else as a creature insensible to the needs and com- 
forts of normal people. A good deal of suffering in 
asylums is inevitable, even if they are ideally conducted, 
but what is wanted is not so much a change of system 
as a change of attitude. _It should also be borne in mind 
that insanity is a disease amenable to treatment like any 
other disease, though often, of course, it is incurable. 
From inquiry along these lines, and that of prevention, 
suggested by Mr. Harold Cox, much good might be 
developed. 


The impending amalgamation of the London ana 
North Western and Midland Railways is being opposed 
in some quarters on the ground of sentiment. We do 
not ourselves in the least care that the train we travel 
in has white carriages when it used to have red or bears 
the letters ‘‘ L. & N.W.R.” instead of ‘‘ L. & Y.,” so 
long as it carries us a3 quickly and comfortably and safely 
as before—or more The proposed fusions are said 
to be going to effect enormous economies which will 
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react to the benefit of the travelling public, and if this 
is so it will be a solid gain. But we cannot help reflect- 
ing that the one sound basis of good and cheap service 
lies in competition, and that by amalgamation this vital 
element will be excluded. We do not want economy at 
the expense of efficiency; and remembering what the 
exclusion of competition by Government control en- 
tailed, we fear lest the fruit of the Railway Act should 
be similarly evil. The Midland Railway was the pioneer 
in all improvements affecting the comfort of the pas- 
senger, and in such matters as cleanliness, civility, and 
what one may call imaginative efficiency, it is still the 
best. We hope the corporation absorbing it will see 
that these qualities are absorbed too. 


That the proposal to lay out a public golf course in 
Richmond Park is receiving serious consideration is 
both surprising and disconcerting. The plan, if carried 
into effect, would entail a loss of freedom to the general 
public quite out of proportion to the gain accruing to 
the few whom it would benefit. The finest of the Royal 
Parks needs no attractions in addition to those of its 
own beauty, which must largely vanish if the public is 
to be obstructed by prohibitive notice-boards. And 
once begun, where will the matter end? If one golf 
course, why not several? And if the claims of golfers 
are conceded how can those of rifle-range enthusiasts or 
footballers be logically denied? So that eventually 
Richmond Park will become another and a worse Hamp- 
stead Heath, with cocoanut shies and roundabouts and 
all the fun of the fair. 


What looks like being a fairly lively hare has been 
started in the correspondence columns of the Times 
Literary Supplement. It is no less than a manuscript 
poem of some thirteen hundred lines, believed by its 
owner to be by Milton, and and written on the blank 
pages of a volume of illustrations to Ovid’s ‘ Meta- 
morphoses ’ printed at Frankfort in 1563. The verses 
interpret the plates, but are not a translation from 
Ovid. It is difficult to judge either of the merits of 
these verses, or of the probable correctness of their 
attribution to Milton, from the very short passages (the 
longest is eight lines) given in the Supplement; but 
they do not, we are bound to confess, sound to us 
entirely convincing. A well-known writer on metre, 
however, has acclaimed them as ‘‘ the work of an ab- 
solute master of versification.’’ It ought certainly to 
be possible, both from the literary qualities of the 
poetry, and from an examination of the handwriting 
(about which no very definite statement has yet been 
made), to come to some final conclusion as to the 
authorship of this manuscript. We, at any rate, 
devoutly hope that this fine hare will be caught, and 
will not prove—in the end—to be a wild goose. 


THE CONFERENCE OF -WESTMINSTER 


HE Opening of Parliament, once an occasion of 

the highest enthusiasm, has taken place in 

apathy. The pageantry alone survives as an 
impulse to the popular interest, of which it was once 
the expression. Just as the Worshipful Companies 
and Corporations are reminded by their hollow cere- 
monies and splendours of a power which once was real, 
so in Parliament itself is a miracle of transubstantia- 
tion taking place. Its accidents retain their former 
shape; the substance is passing into Downing Street. 
It is to this change in our institutions rather than to 
the debate on the Address that we hope public atten- 
tion will be directed. Parliament no longer meets to 
' confer, but to confirm. It meets to give but a formal 
approval to the proceedings, plans and arrangements 


arrived at by the Prime Minister in anoth 
is not surprising, therefore, that he should ph 
contempt. We know what he thinks of the confe bein 
which has just opened at Westminster. He told cn 
October of last year what he thought about enue rs 
in general. Seeing that he makes a speciality of on 
ferences his words are interesting. ‘ There are he 
said, ‘‘ well-known conferences, party confere : 
ecclesiastical conferences, and they have their a 
but no business is ever transacted at the al 
They encourage the faithful, they hearten the fai 
and everybody goes home feeling he has taken cant 
the only show on earth.” Well, this latest confere 
which opened at Westminster on Tuesday is, we a 
pose, one of the ‘‘ well-known ”” series of ‘the S 4 
Hythe, Boulogne, Washington, Cannes, and Genoa 
tour, for the Prime Minister was at pains to inform it 
that foreign affairs are the only things that matter. 
For the first time there was happily absent from the 
King’s Speech any reference to domestic regeneration 
Just as it used to be in times past an accepted ruse of 
monarchs confronted by discontent in their own 
country, to distract popular attention by glittering 
enterprises abroad, so may we fairly attribute the con. 
centration of the Prime Minister on international com. 
plications to a growing apprehension of the unhappy 
posture of affairs at home. In so far as he commented 
on the internal depression, on the unemployment pro- 
blem, on the instability of trade, on the weight of taxa- 
tion, he attributed our sufferings to international mis. 
understandings. How far the country will be prepared 
to accept this explanation of its miseries and be en- 
couraged thereby to bear them, remains to be seen, 
Whether or not it will infer, as the Prime Minister ob- 
viously desired it to infer, that he is the one indispens- 
able man who can set the dislocated joints of the 
world, is equally a matter for speculation. It 
is, therefore, with despondency that we note 
from the King’s speech that the measures for 
internal economy proposed concern apparently only 
the recommendations of the Geddes report. As 
on the merits of the report itself, well-known 
differences exist in the Cabinet, it is quite clear 
that we can expect from the Government no sub- 
stantial relaxation either of expenditure or of taxation. 
Nor will there ever be a prospect of achieving economy 
in our administration so long as economy is conceived 


to be merely a cutting down of existing commitments. | 


There must be nothing less than a sweeping and a 
priori reconsideration of the obligations of the State. 

It is accepted that revival of trade is at the very basis 
of our needs. There are a hundred measures on the 
Statute Book which prevent even the beginnings of a 
revival. There is, for instance, the housing policy. 
Such houses as have already been built are let by the 
municipalities at uneconomic rents. The ratepayers 
have to subsidize those rents in perpetuity. Because 
localities by the artificial stimulus which they obtain 
from the ratepayers’ money are enabled to let houses 
at a rent which is below their market value, private 
builders are discouraged from building. Here is one 
of the obstacles in the way of the recovery of trade. 
No mention whatever of it has been made in the 
King’s Speech or in Government’s proposals for eco 
nomy. Again, there is the heavy toll placed on the 
railway companies. They are forced to carry work- 
ing men during certain hours at half fares. Again, there 
is the unsound principle, or conflict of principles, by 
which relief is given to the unemployed. There is n0 
evidence that the Government is occupying itself for 
an instant with an examination of possible alternative 
methods. Yet it is only by reviewing the necessity for 
all the measures of a benevolent nature which are now 
responsible for the disbursement of public funds on 
principles of unwisdom that trade can be revived. A 
comprehensive review of the character we have sug- 
gested of all the Acts at present in force—no matter 
of how long a standing—which involve subsidizing it 
dustry and those engaged in it is the only way, we 
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methods of providing against distress 
through agencies of a non-political character must be 

ined. Such a course should be rendered neces- 
, by the present stringency, quite apart from the 
dictates of sound statesmanship. 

The Session will be mainly occupied with the pass- 
ing into law of an Act ratifying the Articles of Agree- 
ment between ourselves and Ireland. The Articles 
have already been accepted in principle, but we hope 
that the House of Commons will consider to the full 
their implications. It is their obvious right and duty 
to do so. We have on previous occasions referred to 
the financial aspects of the Treaty. i The instrument 
in its present form is unsound both in respect of the 
retrospective arrangements which it makes for the 
contribution by Ireland of a quota of the War Debt 
and Pensions, and in the absence of any retrospective 
arrangements for contributions to be made by Ireland 
towards the services which we shall continue to per- 
form for her benefit as well as our own. Whilst there 
can be no going back on the priniciples of the settle- 
ment, there must be a frank and free debate on its 
implications. The Irish representatives have proved 
themselves to be sincere and reasonable, and will 
doubtless accomodate themselves to any revisions or 
expansions of the Treaty in detail which the House of 
Commons may think fit to make. 

The one other reference of importance in the King’s 
Speech is to the proposals to be submitted to reform 
the House of Lords. It is in the nature of irony that 
it should have fallen to the Prime Minister to be identi- 
fied with a considered revision of the Constitution. 
We think, however, that it is quite without precedent 
that so vast a proposition should be undertaken with- 
out any previous discussion or agitation in the country, 
and without even the Members whose support is so 
confidently relied upon to carry the intended Bill into 
law having the vaguest idea what the nature of the 
innovations is to be. The country, the House of Com- 
mons, and probably even Mr. Lloyd George himself, 
are completely in the dark. The representatives of 
the people meanwhile accept with calm their degrada- 
tion. They will doubtless do as they are told. In this 
matter, as in economy, as with Ireland, and every 
other measure affecting the destinies of their country, 
they will register without too much protest the dictates 
of the Prime Minister. The country realizes the posi- 
tion only too well. That is why it has imported the 
attitude of ‘‘ non-co-operation’’ and regards this 
solemn convocation of the estates of the realm as little 
more than a Lord Mayor’s Show. It does not even 
share Mr. Lloyd George’s belief that it has ‘‘ taken 
part in the only show on earth.’’ 


THE RESULTS OF WASHINGTON 


FTER sitting for three long and weary months 

the Washington Conference ended on Monday, 

and the various treaties or pacts which it has at 
length produced have now to go to the Senate for 
ratification or rejection, the event being in consider- 
able doubt. Perhaps no assembly, political or other- 
wise, ever was held which at the start received such 
an amount of unthinking, effusively sentimental lauda- 
tion, Or caused more extravagant expectations; the 
Millenium seemed indeed to be in sight. Though still 
acclaimed by its originators for its great achievements, 
the Conference, it was evident for weeks past, had lost 
Interest even for the American public, whose enthu- 
siasm, in which a not unnatural national pride played 
at first a large part, had somewhat quickly cooled, as 
the proceedings lengthened out day by day. They had 
imagined that it would be a kind of short turn, with 
the desired happy ending and “‘ glory all around.” At 
the outset the British public were more or less in- 


of achieving economy. Simultaneously, 


terested, but very soon became apathetic about it. And 
this notwithstanding the tremendous, all-important 
fact that the supremacy of the Navy, on which the 
Empire was built and by which it has been sustained, 
and therefore its most priceless possession, was only 
too likely to become shortly a thing of the past. We 
have striven to arouse the British people to a sense of 


‘the insecurity this involves. For our part, since the 


opening day when Mr. Secretary Hughes sprung upon 
the Conference his extraordinary proposals for the 
limitation of naval armaments, with the intensive scal- 
ing down of the Navy, we have never been happy 
about Britain’s position in the world. If we were not 
only too well aware how flabby, fluid, and fluctuating 
our Government is, we should never have believed it 
possible that the representatives it sent to Washington 
could have consented to such proposals. But it was 
evident that Mr. Balfour and the others had been in- 
structed by Downing Street to give way in everything 
to America; the weak front was really here in London. 
It is at once strange and humiliating to have to admit 
that it is thanks to Japan’s insistence, in spite of de- 
termined American opposition, on not scrapping her 
new big battleship Mutsu, that what may be called 
better terms were eventually obtained for the Navy. 
Our Government, however, is in no hurry to take ad- 
vantage of them, for while the Americans and the 
Japanese continue to carry out their naval building 
programmes, as if the Conference had never been, the 
British yards lie idle. 

The Conference was summoned by President 
Harding for the consideraton, first of the reduction of 
armaments, and secondly of the problems of the Pacific, 
the two subjects being closely inter-related. If we 
suppose that the Senate does after all ratify the naval 
treaty, even in that case the ‘‘ Arms Conference,’’ as 
the American Press termed it, has failed in two highly 
important respects. It yielded to the demand of the 
French for a huge fleet of submarines when the 
British proposed the total abolition of submarines, 
though their own submarine fleet was the best in 
existence. True, the Conference has made it unlawful 
for a submarine to attack a merchant vessel, but in a 
ruthless war—and war is bound to be ruthless—this 
provision will certainly be disregarded. In any case, 
if France does build a great fleet of submarines, 
Britain, against whom alone such a fleet could be 
directed, will be compelled to build anti-submarine 
craft in proportion, and thus incur great expense. 
Owing to the action again of France, the Arms Con- 
ference was a complete failure in bringing about a 
reduction of land armaments—certainly, viewed in all 
implications, as great a matter as any that came 
before the Conference. It may be said, however, 
without unfairness, that America was concerned much 
more in a reduction of naval than of land armaments, 
Her army has already been reduced to comparatively 
small dimensions. The Harding Administration de- 
sired two things. One was the reduction of American 
taxation, the other was the separation of England 
from Japan by the dissolution of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which was regarded as a hindrance to Ameri- 
can commerce in the Far East—as no doubt it was. 
Most Americans think the taxation imposed on them 
is oppressive and intolerable, but there was little hope 
of its being lessened so long as the construction of 
what Roosevelt characterized as the ‘‘ Spite Navy ”’ 
was maintained. The naval expansion programme 
authorized by Congress in 1916 had therefore to go. 
How? England and Japan had to be taken into 
account, but a plan was devised. England was to 
be bought off by the reduction of the U.S. Navy to a 
strength below that of the British Navy, and Japan 
was to be relegated to a much lower third place. This 
was the basis of the naval treaty. At the same time a 
peace treaty was to be engineered which would make 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance superfluous and destroy 
it. Such is the basis of the peace treaty. This diag 
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nosis may be wrong, but the point is that through the 
Conference the Harding Administration has succeeded 
so far with this plan, and its ultimate success waits on 
the Senate. 

No one who knows the Americans will accuse them 
of any special sort of altruism where business is con- 
cerned. They have long regarded China as the 
greatest field possible for their commercial and indus- 
trial penetration, and this is the explanation of their 
long-expressed determination to make the ‘‘ Open 
Door ”’ a reality. But Japan stood in the way, and 
was not to be easily shouldered out of it. In this 
matter the Conference records both success and 
failure. Though it leaves Japan with a hold on the 
management of the railway, the Shantung settlement 
is a gain for China—and also for America. China 
profits, too, by permission to raise her tariff,’ by 
the definitive withdrawal by Japan of the harshest of 
the Twenty-one Demands, and by some easements with 
respect to the treaties that arose out of these De- 
mands. But the Conference failed to take really effec- 
tive steps to preserve China from encroachments. It 
passed at an early stage Senator Elihu Root’s four 
pious resolutions about maintaining unimpaired the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of China—resolu- 
tions which did no more than echo former statements 
of the Powers, and can easily be broken by an 
aggressive Power. The same may be said of the Nine- 
Power Treaty which reaffirms the doctrine of the 
‘*Open Door,” and leaves China to herself. Another 
failure was shown in giving in to Japan’s demand to 
cancel the fourth of the Hughes resolutions, allowing 
the Board of Reference, which is to be set up, to 
examine the past as well as the future of the conces- 
sions and agreements made by China with other 
Powers. Japan thus secured by default her extensive 
claims in Manchuria and other former concessions of 
the greatest value. Further, the Conference in effect 
sanctions Japan’s remaining in Eastern Siberia—which 
may yet lead to a terrible war with Russia. To sum 
up, the truth about the Conference is that if its con- 
clusions are endorsed by the Senate, some of the prob- 
lems of the Pacific may be considered as settled for a 
time, but others, and not the least important, remain. 


FARNELLISM AND CRIME 
II 


N spite of Dr. Farnell’s consistent breaches of the 

peace in Oxford, we were bold enough, in a leading 

article last week, to express the hope that he would 
try some more appropriate method of sustaining his 
‘‘strong purpose to maintain an atmosphere of peace’and 
fellowship within the University in which our true work 
can best flourish.’”’ Had he done so we should have 
abandoned without the slightest reluctance our ex- 
posure of his policy and our criticism of his methods. 
Unfortunately he shows no sign of allowing the Univer- 
sity to settke down into a more appropriate state of 
mind. On the contrary, he adds fuel to the flames of 
dissension. In the course of last week, if we may 
credit the accounts which have appeared uncontradicted 
in the public Press, he has interdicted a meeting or- 
ganized by a religious body which it had been desired 
to hold in the Town Hall. Furthermore, it seems that 
we owe it only to the prestige and influence of Sir Hugh 
Allen, the distinguished musical conductor, that restric- 
tions which he had sought to place in the way of a 
musical festival in the coming summer term had been 
relaxed. This kind of thing really will not do. Dr. 
Farnell must realize that interest in the University 
is not confined to those who happen to be in residence. 
Throughout the country those who have the welfare 
of Oxford at heart are viewing with growing apprehen- 
sion the strange activities of the distinguished scholar 
who, for the moment, has so much power to do 
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good or ill to the Institution over which it is his priy; 
lege to rule. If—supposing for the moment that onal 
thing be possible—he succeeds in suppressing every “a 
of those undergraduate activities which are so peculiarl 
typical of Oxford, he will have destroyed the cosentio 
character of the University. In Oxford, education has 
never been conceived as purely academic, but as an all. 
embracing mode of life, far more comprehensive than 
any scholastic course. Further, it is not a Process 
operated upon the individual ab extra, but demands his 
own co-operation. The peculiarity of Oxford is that it 
gathers together several thousands of young men of 
every variety of capacity and interest, groups them into 
clubs of a reasonable size (vulgarly called colleges) and 
gives them every opportunity amid ideal surroundi 
of developing themselves by mutual interaction, hopi 
that in the contact of mind with mind, the spark of real 
education will be produced. If this view be sound the 
clubs and societies created by the undergraduates 
are as much of the essence of the University as the 
schools and lecture rooms. But this is a conception of 
education and of Oxford which Dr. Farnell is avowedly 
determined to destroy. In criticizing his policy, which 
we hold to be harmful, we are animated by the sole 
desire to see once again ‘‘ that atmosphere of peace 
and fellowship within the University in which its true 
work can best floursh.’’ 

One thing is certain, that peace and fellowship were 
never attained by persecution. We described last 
week Dr. Farnell’s dealings with the Labour Club, 
We quoted from an assertion of his that he objected 
to the Club ‘‘ holding any public meeting at all.” We 
propose to resume the story from this point, because 
it shows in what inconsistencies and what conclusions 
persecution involves those who once set it on foot. 
Having been told by the Vice-Chancellor that it must 
keep itself ‘‘ entirely private,’’ the Labour Club asked 
the Vice-Chancellor whether he intended to prevent the 
Club holding any public meetings at all, and whether 
he intended to discriminate in favour of other political 
Clubs. To this the Vice-Chancellor replied that he did 
not ‘‘ intend during his Vice-Chancellorship to sanction 
any public meeting or public manifestoes organized or 
put forth by your Club.. .’’ ‘‘ and if any other Club 
with a party name suggesting party politics asks me to 
give my sanction to a public meeting held by them as 
if they were representing Oxford University I should 
refuse.’’ This called forth a vigorous protest from 
some senior members of the Club, all members of the 
teaching staff, which the Vice-Chancellor characterized 
as ‘‘ somewhat arrogant and unconstitutional.”” He 
went on to assert, ‘‘ there is one error which | can at 
once correct. I have not said definitely that the Labour 
Club shall not hold any public meetings, but that it 
must drop the title of ‘ Oxford University ’ before I 
give any further leave.’? Thus the Vice-Chancellor in- 
volved himself in a denial that he had ever refused to 
allow the Labour Club ‘‘ to hold any public meetings 
at all.’’ He now lays stress on the title which, he says, 
must be abandoned before any further leave is given. 

This, in brief, is the story of the ban on the public 
meetings of the political clubs. The rules which the 
Vice-Chancellor has laid down will have the effect of 
preventing eminent statesmen from addressing public 
meetings in Oxford, except on the rarest occasions. So 
great was the indignation aroused by these rules that 
every political club in Oxford passed resolutions 
deprecating the action of the authorities and the breach 
that they had made in a great tradition. Had the Vice- 
Chancellor’s activities ceased here, indignation, 
although it would not have subsided, might have be- 
come less intense. But, having dealt with the political 
clubs, the Vice-Chancellor set about the abolition of all 
those other ‘‘ distractions and temptations to idleness 
which beset the undergraduate.” Already war has 
been declared on the theatre, on a religious meeting, 4 
musical entertainment, and on the Press. In view of 
the comprehensive character of the Vice-Chancellor's 
assault on undergraduate life generally, we can only 
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co-operation of the governed. An abuse of 
owned is therefore a very dangerous thing, for it re- 
minds those who suffer from it of the unsubstantial 
os on which it rests; above all, it brings authority 
itself into contempt, which is perhaps the worst thing 
that could happen in Oxford (or elsewhere) at this 
moment. We feel constrained to point out to Dr. 
Farnell that if he persists in the exercise of the policy 
which only a very technical interpretation of the 
Statutes can sanction he may set in motion a force 
which will not be curbed until it has involved an ancient 
institution in ruin. This is the plain teaching of history, 
and for the sake of Oxford we trust that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor will halt before it is too late. 


THE ‘‘ UNKNOWN ”’ AND HIS EPITAPH 


N November 26 we published a criticism of the 
() then recently uncovered inscription upon the 

tomb of the ‘‘ Unknown Warrior” in West- 
minster Abbey. The criticism was severe, but by 
general consent no more than just. The epitaph was 
shown to be badly expressed, redundant, journalistic, 
faulty in its appeal alike to the ear and to the eye. 
It read like the documents that are drawn up at the 
sitting of a committee: someone provides a draft; 
amendments are suggested and interpolated, in forget- 
fulness of clashes or superfluities that will result in 
what goes before and after; the whole, hastily edited, 
is read over to members weary with discussion and 
fidgeting to be off to some other appointment, and 
with suppressed qualms is adopted. We have no 
knowledge of what actually took place: more probably 
a draft was circulated to various departments of State 
concerned, and the result is a sort of ‘‘ collection,” 
each of them having dropped a contribution into the 
hat. However arrived at, the inscription is not what 
we should expect from a scholarly body like the 
Chapter of Westminster, who must bear the responsi- 
bility. Our critic did not merely pick holes. He 
addressed himself to the problem of emending the exist- 
ing form upon the supposition that the greater part of 
its substance was to be expressed, but also so disposed 
that out of its length a short inscription should emerge 
to the eye by predominance of lettering. In various 
papers, notably the Manchester Guardian, a number of 
correspondents have also tried their hand, but in almost 
all cases have come up against one or other of the 
snags. Our critic’s personal preference was for ex- 
treme concision, and we share that preference, believing 
that it would be most in keeping with the character of 
the whole celebration, and most striking to the imagina- 
tion if the single word 


UNKNOWN 


were inscribed across the breadth of the slab. The 
epigram would be tremendous in its contrast of anony- 
mity and obscurity thus exalted over against the throng 
of famous names and large recital of honours on the 
surrounding tombs. The idea that failure to record 
the motive and circumstances of the burial would lead 
to their being forgotten cannot be entertained: if any 
further clue need be given the date of burial inscribed 
at the foot of the stone would suffice. We should also 
in this way elude the difficulties that arise from using 
the word ‘‘ Soldier,” which does not include all the 
Services, or ‘* Warrior,” awkwardly imported from 

ture, from the uncomfortable ‘‘ British,” and from 
the absence in English of the adjectival usage which 


allows in Latin Ignoto, in French A un Inconnu. 
The French and Italians, as it happens, having 
borrowed from us the fine conception of the act, have 
better understood how to match it with brevity and 
dignity in the epitaph. 

So much for the wording of the inscription. Another 
consideration is its lettering. Our critic had to forgo 
a detailed examination of this for want of space. The 
use of brass letters let into a slab of black marble was 
a very proper device in a position where the feet of 
passers-by might wear away anything less resisting; 
and the forms of the ‘‘block” letters, perhaps adopted 
for economy in cutting, were not the worst that might 
have been: but they are far from being the best that 
we can do. Lettering, as it happens, is one of those 
arts which has been effectively revived among us, 
chiefly by the example of Mr. Eric Gill; care in form 
and disposition gives value to the simplest epitaph, and 
if it were short the cost of cutting finer letters would 
be small. 

The Burlington Magazine for the current month has 
taken up this side of the question, and induced Mr. 
Gill to set out a brief inscription in good lettering 
Let everyone who is interested obtain a postcard at 
Westminster Abbey reproducing the slab and compare 
with its crowded surface, oddly divided groups of 
words and rather mean character, the cleanness and 
direct appeal of this, which can be taken in at a glance, 
and would always be in itself a little pleasure to the eye, 
apart from its function. 

We cannot believe that upon reconsideration the 
authorities at the Abbey will be content with the 
inscription as it stands, and we are sure that outside 
opinion, not only the trained taste of artists in letters 
and in lettering, but the general popular judgment, is 
dissatisfied. The burial profoundly moved the feelings 
of the people: the only failure has been in the words 
cut upon the stone. It might be well, however, if 
opinion could be tested by a question in Parliament, 
preferably in the House of Lords, where discussion 
upon a question is possible. Our own suggestion 
would be to call in that master of lapidary English, 
Mr. Asquith, as arbiter of the words, and Mr. Gill as 
designer of the letters. 


WHAT EVERY MAN WANTS TO KNOW 
By Austin HARRISON 


EING by nature and habit a practical people, we 
Beras want to know what is or is not practicable, 

and that is why we are poor theorists. We focus 
directly upon results. What will happen, we say? To- 
day, what every man wants to know is what is going 
to be the end of Europe’s financial chaos? And yet 
neither pundit nor expert opens a window. The pro- 
ceeding chaos is met with silence; even Mr. Maynard 
Keynes, economist, prophet and ‘‘authority,’’ merely 
toys in his last book with a suggestion, the upshot of 
which is (1) devaluation of the ‘‘paper’’ nations; (2) the 
gold standard for the others. Otherwise silence. But is 
this a correct prognosis? Can it be as simple, so easy 
as that? Surely not. 

Starting from fundamentals, we may to-day assume 
that reparations form the key-point to European 
recovery, and that until reparations are placed upon an 
economic, as distinct from a political basis, and that the 
sum finally to be paid by Germany is actually within 
her capacity (let us call it £2,000,000,000), not only can 
there be no reconstruction of Europe but all talk about 
it must remain—talk. At Genoa this is to be the basic 
question. If France blocks the road once more, 
nothing ; if something practicable happens then Europe’s 
financial problem will begin. What is it? It is: how 
are we all to get out? +The everyday assumption is that 
the paper nations—Russia, Poland, Germany, Austria, 
etc.—will eventually cash in by devaluation, i.e., they 
will divide by some figure (500, 300 or 800?), thereby 
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wiping out all national debts to emerge with a new 
currency, and so financially robust. An example. Ger- 
many with a mark issue of 300,000,000,000 divides by 
500, thus acquiring stabilization, leaving her with a debt 
of £600,000,000, consequently in a very strong position 
to trade and recover. 

But what about it? What would we, on gold, stick- 
ing, that is, to the reality of our debts, say to such a 
Germany free from debt, free to develop credit; and 
what in the name of sanity would France, cheated of the 
thousands of phantom millions, say to this phenomenon, 
she herself struggling, on gold, with a debt of 
£11,000,000,000, plus a huge paper debt currency, etc. ? 
Just imagine the uproar. The position, after paper 
devaluation, would be this. All nations so stabilized 
would have no interest on debt to pay, whereas all gold 
nations would have to pay that interest, which actually 
would rise in price the nearer they returned to the gold 
parity on the dollar. We would be punished, the paper- 
chase peoples would “‘ sell us the pup.’’ Paper peoples 
would have low taxation, gold peoples would have high 
taxation. That is of course why far-seeing gold standard 
writers advocate wholesale remission of debts, a general 
policy of debt cancellation, reducing reparations to a 
political figure, a policy which would no doubt induce 
America to cancel her debts pari passu, thereby reducing 
the dead-weight debts of the gold nations to a tax-bear- 
ing capacity. Such a policy is inevitable, but it is only a 
start. We should still find ourselves crippled with debt, 
that is, saddled with taxation which we could not meet, 
thereby strangling trade and condemning 80 per cent. 
of the population to poverty. As we are now squealing 
over a 6s. tax, we are certainly not in the mood to pay 
8s. for evermore to see whether we can inaugurate a 
sinking fund. 

That poser leads to the next point advocated by gold- 
standard theorists, the capital levy. If, after inter- 
Allied debt cancellation, we resorted to a capital levy, 
thereby raising, say £4,000,000,000, we could no doubt 
restore the gold-standard theory, but no one within gun- 
shot of the present Government or of the Federation of 
British Industries would venture to suggest such a thing 
—which thing remains anathema, pace Professor Pigou 
and the bankers paying 16 per cent. dividends. What 
then will happen? The difficulty really will be the gold 
peoples, once reparations are settled sensibly instead of 
mythically, for clearly none of the paper peoples can now 
work back, as it were, to a gold parity; they can only 
escape absolute bankruptcy by dividing; yet, if they do, 
they become creditors while we, on gold, remain 
debtors; and our alternative to a nightmare of taxation 
is that horrible thing, the capital levy, which of course 
is a perfectly practicable operation. 

Is that the answer, the solution? Much obviously 
will depend upon America. Unless America writes off 

Europe’s debts to her, which amount to £3,000,000,000, 
Governmental and commercial, our gold must be drawn 
to the new world, and in Europe the gold bottom, even 
as a fiction, will fall out. America thus cannot afford 
to dun Europe. She will have to cancel those debts or 
smash the gold standard, and she would in the process 
greatly injure her food export trade. We can assume 
that America has not got Europe’s gold for nothing; 
she will fight for the gold standard. That may become 
the world’s danger. 

America could save Europe on gold by handing back 
some £1,000,000,000; thus, £150,000,000 to the six 
leading powers, but this gold would have to be a gift, 
for we can only purchase it with inconvertible paper. 
Will she do this? I doubt it. I fancy Europe will have 
to muddle through the paper chaos alone. The diffi- 
culties thus are: (1) devaluation of the paper peoples, 
which would give them an enormous advantage over 
gold peoples; (2) continuance of the gold standard 
among gold nations, which must entail unbearable taxa- 
tion and a terrible dead-weight charge on industry ; (3) 
the paradox of a bankrupt Europe any morning able to 
cash in on to a substantial financial platform, as against 


all honest nations seeking to obtain a simi 

by capital levies, debt 
usury charges in the interests, not of the pro daa 
of the consumers, but of the manipulators of a Secnha 
mechanism which because of its intrinsic speculati 
nature is inevitably the enemy of the values of which 
it is supposed to be but the measurement. It is of course 
this variable or speculative quality of our exchan. 
measurement which is the cause of the trouble, of the 
mad exchanges, of this fall in gold. Evidenced for one 
thing by this curious fact that, in State purchases of 
gold, for 100 per ounce the seller obtains Treasury notes 
or calls on gold equal to the value of one and a quarter 
ounces of gold—a nice ‘“‘ future.” 

When we speak of stablilization, these are the prob. 
lems, and yet they must be faced. We slump because 
Europe cannot buy. Europe cannot buy, not because 
she does not want to or cannot use our goods, but simply 
owing to the mechanism which now works on political 
fears and is to-day utterly divorced from the recognized 
laws governing exchange, currency issue, trade balance. 
It is internal prices which drive up or drive down a 
nation’s exchange, which again is largely controllable 
by currency issue in the home country. Look at Poland, 
Within two years this new empire has printed over 
220,000,000,000 marks, exactly like Dr. Lenin. Ger. 
many of course has had to print marks in order to buy 
gold marks for reparations, and it is simply because 
politicians forgot that gold marks payments implied 
gold credit or the printing press that Central Europe 
has gone de facto bankrupt. 

When we come to the point and test the idea of 
stabilization we find insuperable difficulties, not for them 
but for us, because unless we do likewise our debts will 
be real, our taxation will also be real, our prospects will 
be well-nigh terrifying to all who do not pay excess 
profits, and the lower middle-class will be squeezed down 
into the proletarian. The case of France is character- 
istic, also Italy. The truth is that three-quarters 
of Europe is in the position of France after 
the revolution, when her assignats reached 7,000, 
and all these peoples can escape into fresh 
air and financial solvency any day by cashing in, 
wiping off debts, emerging happy good-money nations. 
We, on gold, are the difficulty, and I submit that even 
if all debts are cancelled we still will not be able to 
keep up the taxation necessary to maintain the gold- 
standard fiction. It is admittedly a fiction—and for this 
reason. Europe in the war has vastly increased her 
productive capacity, she therefore will be necessarily a 
far smaller buyer of our goods, even when she can buy 
them. This will mean that our exports will have to go 
elsewhere or diminish, in which latter case the high 
taxation necessary would prove an impossible burden. 

Gresham’s law hits us in the face—bad money drives 
out good money. If we struggle on, on gold, we shall 
be a poor people working to pay interest, the value of 
which will grow as our gold parity rises, and such a 
wrong incidence of extortion must harm production, 
must drive down wages to starvation proportions, must 
pauperize our splendid lower middle-class—unless we 
start afresh on the basis of a capital levy. 

The only way out is a scientific monetary standard of 
measurement. I submit that the land is our true credit 
basis, and that all Europe will sooner or later be com- 
pelled to cash in on the economic rent of the land mort- 
gaged to cash out debts and currencies, so establishing 
a new monetary unit which will not be variable. The 
capital levy involved in such a procedure would not be 

more than 10 per cent. of the total land value, and it 
would set all Europe free to buy and sell and live again. 
In plain words, we all pawn ourselves inside out to ob- 
tain a world scientific exchange measurement, still using 
gold as a unit, which would thus enable America to act 
as broker. There is no other way, because in Britain 
we live by exports, and unless Europe can recover, be 
buy from us, we must decline, America being in a sim 
lar position and so henceforth our keenest competitor: 
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the French want, we went into Germany and 
the Reichsbank, controlled the note issue, and 
forcibly stabilized the mark at 100 in order to force her 

z buy from us and stifle her competition, Germany 
o uid collapse, for all internal prices would come down 
ay that capital would melt away, all investments 
ston air. If, again, we stabilize her by dividing her 
currency issues by 500, she rides off with the bit and 
we shail find ourselves faced with a capital levy or 

rodigious taxation for generations. The problem is 
a it concerns the monetary standard, it can only be 
solved as one. The solution is a scientific measurement 
of value, and the mechanism is the land. Otherwise we 
shall go on with our pull devil, pull baker attitude until 
one by one the nations crash and revolutions become a 
“Sao thing now is to begin at Genoa—with the whole 
asa whole. The whole problem is a measurement which 
has ceased to be a measurement, which in fact has be- 
come the chief obstruction to production, trade and 
prosperity. If we don’t do this, we shall find America 
quitting Europe, leaving Europe to paper, while she 
and the East trade on gold, for to-day we have taken 
the place of the South American republics. ; 

Our problem is Europe’s problem. Our trade will not 
recover until we get to grips with it, the escape is a 
scientific exchange value. The sooner we begin to 
accustom ourselves to the prospect the better. I don’t 
think we shall devaluate. We shall cash out with 
Europe on to a non-speculative token, and unless we do 
this quickly we shall yet see the Federation of British 
Industries marching under red flags down Whitehall 
en route for the Bank’ of England. For as trade re- 
covers, prices will rise, followed by wage demands, and 
we shall be back in 1921. Thus finance, on gold, is the 
enemy of production, which is an absurdity. The only 
way out is to stabilize the value of our exchange. Then 
money or our token will again become the handmaiden 
of production instead of, as at.present, its (boa-)con- 
strictor. 


If, as 
isolated 


THREE PLAYS 


By James AGATE 


rude Jennings are labours of love shorn of the 

laborious. The writer belongs to no union, has 
ne eye to the clock, ‘‘ knocks off ’’ with the utmost 
reluctance, keeps no half-holiday. George Sand, 
finishing one novel at midnight, confessed to being well 
under way with another before dawn. I am persuaded 
that Miss Jennings, bringing down her curtain before 
breakfast, would ring up on a fresh comedy before the 
toast was cleared away. 

In these plays character bloweth where it listeth— 
applewoman or chimney-sweep perfectly observed and 
irrelevantly dumped. One asks, not: Is this a good 
play? but rather: Is this a good Jennings? For the 
fun’s sake we are willing to concede that all are not 
detrimentals who dope, that ‘‘ smart ’’ mothers may 
credibly filch their daughters’ lemans, that tribulation 
may in the last act reveal the hearts of hardened Bridge 
players modelled upon the tender sensibilities of Miss 
Dell. The credibility of these things is unimportant. 
Bohemia’s fantastic sea-coast was no bar to a good 
play. That which really matters is the quality of the 
wit. Miss Jennings gives us such unhappy derange- 
ments as *‘ ostrich ’’ for ‘‘ Austrian ’’ and ‘‘ camisole’’ 
for casserole.’ Horse-play may be good raillery, 
provided it be of the spirit and not the letter. That 
only the letter is concerned inclines me to pronounce 
‘Money Doesn’t Matter,’ an indifferent Jennings. 
There was little for the actors at the Aldwych to do. 
Miss Kate Cutler, by sheer antiseptic of style, turned 
nastiness into raffish exuberance. Mr. Eric Lewis fell 
off chairs. Miss Henrietta Watson presented the 
spectacle of a fair ship stranded on the flats and shoals 


() BSESSION or pure spree, the plays of Miss Gert- 


of modern disgrace. This fine artist has the secret of 
nobility; she has only to speak and ignominy muffles 
its head. Bunkum, however, withstands her. 

Whenever a number of people are gathered together 
in a theatre a curious phenomenon arises. Persons 
who, singly, are capable of performing simple sums in 
the arithmetic of the passions, discounting this and 
making allowances for that, become in the mass in- 
capable of sentimental addition or subtraction. They 
look upon the playwright as a teacher, and the stage 
as his blackboard. Let him chalk a figure badly and 
they cry out; let him do the sum wrong and they 
acquiesce. To change the metaphor, they strain at the 
gnat of improbable incident, yet are eager to swallow 
whole camels of false sentiment. Compare the flouts 
and jeers with which Mr. Herbert Thomas’s ‘ My Son’ 
was received at the Ambassadors, with the rapturous 
reception accorded to Mr. J. B. Fagan’s ‘ The Wheel ’ 
at the Apollo. The one was a sum clumsily set down, 
but to which the answer, in terms of emotion, was cor- 
rect. The other was a mass of sentimental inaccura- 
cies. The key to Mr. Fagan’s problem, we are to 
suppose, is a conflict of emotion. But the demonstrator 
has chosen a moment when, human nature being what 
it is, no conflict of any sort is possible. To go back to 
our other figure, the audience bolted the scene whole, 
like a boa-constrictor swallowing a rabbit. Only, in 
this case, it was the boa-constrictor which was fascin- 
ated. Let me regurgitate. 

A Major and his Colonel’s lady find themselves sur- 
rounded by hostile natives on an Indian frontier. A 
relief force has been cut up; the whites are to be 
slaughtered on the morrow. Hitherto repressive of 
their passion the twain, like Tristan and Isolda, give 
themselves to the gaudy night. (I use this flower of 
periphrasis to indicate the poetic darts aimed at 
suburban bosoms by artful Mr. Fagan.) Next morn- 
ing the relief force appears; it has not been cut up 
after all. None now so glum as our lovers. I will 
ask my readers to check the sum at this point. Let 
them dismiss for a moment the Himalayas and the Bud- 
dhist monastery, the picturesque old priest and the pic- 
turesque young novice, the whole caboodle of flum- 
mery which is such a convenient cloak for the prepos- 
terous in sentiment. Suppose the Colonel to have been 
a colliery-proprietor in Wigan. Suppose the Major 
and the Colonel’s lady fatally entombed by a fall of 
roof in the course of an underground pic-nic. Are we 
to conceive that, at the first chink of the rescue-party 
desnaired of over-night, the lovers would have set the 
seam reverberating to a halloo of ‘‘ Down picks! ”’ 
Yet this is what this play asks us to assume. IT can 
imagine Mr. Fagan’s annovance at these supnositions. 
‘* That’s the worst of you argifiers,’’ said the Soci- 
alist in the novel, ‘* you can’t never get very far with- 
out supposing some bloomin’ ridiclus thing or other. 
Chuck supposing things wot ain’t true; let’s ‘ave 
fac’s and common sense.’”’ But Mr. Fagan would pro- 
bably have stopped at the word ‘‘ true.’’ Strictly, the 
play is bunkum designed to show off an actress, and 
facts and common sense hardly come in. Unfortun- 
ately, I am not to be moved by the greatest actress 
unless I am perfectly sure what it is that moves the 
lady herself. Even granting the grand dementia. that 
which follows is largely misprision. Are our lovers’ 
guilty faces so long out of sheer morality, the fear of 
discovery, or the contemplation of vistas of deception ? 
None of these is a killing matter. The real reason for 
looking blue—that they can neither tell the Colonel nor 
deceive him in the future, the collapse of their romance 
in a word—has not yet occurred to either of them. To 
sum up, this grand climax which is to move us to 
tears is composed of (a) a fundamentally impossible 
emotion followed by either (b) a choice of emotions 
inadequately grounded, or (c) a single, well-found 
emotion evoked some twenty minutes ahead of the situ- 
ation of which it is the expression. We do not even 
know whether the expectancy with which the lovers 
buoy themselves up is ‘“‘ till the day break” or until 
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the Colonel pre-deceases them. Incidentally I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Fagan’s solution is a really moral one, 
or that the lovers would have accepted it. But even 
if they had accepted, were they so miserable after all? 

Now take ‘ My Son.’ Here every incident can be 
riddled with critical small shot, yet the play is roofed 
in with one emotion, the tender canopy of mother-love. 
Towards this single passion every subsidiary agitation 
aspires, shooting, you might say, ‘‘ against the dusky 
pole.’’ If you want to take your bearings, there at 
least is the unmistakable sun. Whereas, in Mr. 
Fagan’s world, not only life and death and fate go 
whirling round about you, but also sun and _ stars. 
‘* The moving Moon went up the sky, And nowhere 
did abide.’’ No praise could be too great for Miss 
Frances Ivor. This mother had not an accent which 
was not bone-true; she spoke her passion from her very 
entrails. With her was Mr. Arthur Pusey, a young 
actor with style, looks, breeding, modesty and an 
adequate technique. Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry’s 
Isolda has been acclaimed a piece of genius. It is 
true that this young actress has natural beauty, and 
pose and gesture to command. Yet her acting never 
moved me for a moment. It was like Jane Hading’s, 
outwardly Titian-coloured and warm-breathing, 
wardly refrigerative with calculation. It was like a 
well-laid fire which, somehow, would not light. ‘‘ How 
cleverly that was done! ”’ you said, whereas you should 
have forgotten all about cleverness. I do implore this 
young lady to watch her gait closely. At her first 
entry the lilt which was so adorable in Ellen Terry was 
exaggerated to suggest the swagger of the prize- 
fighter, or an ‘‘ impersonation ’’ of Mr. Gus Elen shorn 
ot the pipe and muffler. Mr. Robert Horton played 
the Colonel’s big scene with perfect justness of emotion. 
But it was Miss Frances Ivor who gave one the grand 
illusion. What is accidental bunkum to an actress 
when the sentiment is sound ? 


“ GAPS ” 
By D. S. MacCo 


HAT hardy weed of debate, How to keep pictures 
| in this country, has sprung up again in the Times 
over the departure of the ‘ Blue Boy.’ None of 
the specifics will keep any great number of pictures, so 
long as America grows the biggest millionaires. If 
one could inoculate them with some other fancy, the 
drain might stop: short of that the only chance for us 
is one I put forward years ago in this REview under the 
form of a story. A multi-millionaire, disillusioned by 
what he saw of ancient pictures imported into brand- 
new houses and thence drifting, by reason of the short- 
lived millionaire dynasties, into museums, determined 
to buy up, not only the pictures, but the old English 
houses which sheltered them, and not only the houses 
but their owners : to keep, in fact, the whole venerable 
thing going, the owners remaining as subsidized care- 
takers, but spending a month or two of the year at 
Monte Carlo, while the secret owner, ostensibly a 
tenant or guest, occupied the house and was free to 
entertain his friends. Only under such servile condi- 
tions, deserved or undeserved, could our ancient land- 
owners survive with the ornaments of their past about 
them. For what the picture-people do not take into 
account is that the drain of pictures is only one 
symptom of a much more tragic process, the decay of 
the old order in England. And the whereabouts in the 
world of a number of Italian and Flemish pictures and 
English portraits is a trifle compared with that. 

The cause of the decay was the insane preponderance 
itt Our national life of industry and commerce; their 
determination to have cheap food and low wages, and 
the contempt of the town for the countryside. We 
have poisoned the whole world with our industrial in- 
ventions, and our pupils, Germany and America, have 
bettered the lesson. The War, a war for materials and 


markets, for the marketing of superfluous industry, was 
our punishment, and it is now transferred from Ger. 
many to America under the name of Peace, which isa 
battle of bankers and the monopolists of raw material 
So long as our industry and commerce fairly held their 
own against the new competitors, the Process, as it 
affected the old countryside, was disguised. Commerce 
and industry, when they had made their pile, bethought 
themselves, if not of making their souls at least of mak. 
ing themselves respectable in the old-fashioned way: 
by marriage or purchase they took over the estates and 
houses of impoverished landowners. In a generation 
or two generations, they were absorbed; public school 
and university and hunting-field veneered them with 
tradition: they took on estate management, local 
justice and charities, a part in Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and a great part of the government of our de- 
pendencies and the officering of our forces: the buc- 
caneer of trade and manufacture became the coun 
gentleman, and the virtues of the old tradition did much 
to sweeten our pirate enterprises abroad and make our 
rule of the seas and of alien races tolerable. But the 
transfusion of blood and gold and grafting of limbs had 
become too rapid and wholesale, increased as it was by 
tributaries from American and Jewish sources: the 
original stock was being overwhelmed, and the taint of 
snobbery in those transactions came out in the flashy 
and vulgar use made of wealth. 

Such was the dégringolade before the War : now it is 
a crash. Not only are the great places too heavy a 
burden for their former owners and changing hands, 
but the modester backbone of the country, the places of 
the squires : their last rally was in the War; those of 
them who were not killed out are being taxed out, and 
their homes are derelict. 

For a time, no doubt, the revolution will be disguised. 
Some sort of people will take their place and after a 
fashion carry on. But a new War is coming to a head. 
The Nineteenth Century was the middle-class century. 
The old ‘‘ upper ”’ class and the Crown itself took on, 
in self-protecting mimicry, the aspect of a middle-class, 
and the ‘‘ lower ’’’ had no ambition beyond becoming 
middle. | But the amorphous population called into 
being by fantastic industry and trade, and no longer 
content to lend its vote to Liberal or Conservative, that 
is to iron-master and banker as against landowner, is 
to play its own hand. The auction is over in which one 
and the other alternately bid for the labouring vote by 
concession and dole, and the ring begins to clear for a 
fight between the monopolist profiteer and the wage- 
earner. 

What will emerge we cannot tell. The present 
transitional situation is that of the millionaire collector 
whose accumulations go to the museums. In the times 
ahead, if Labour cares for such things, it is the public 
museum rather than the private house that will hold 
what of the treasure remains; of the derelict historic 
houses some part may be taken over as institutions of 
one kind or another, including museums. 

We cannot hope that at present prices many more of 
the master works grown upon corn and turnips, sheep 
and beeves, will be kept here, or of the older art ac- 
quired by the milords in foreign tours. If we are to 
keep any of the greatest we must narrow our desires 
and concentrate upon a handful. That being so, it 's 
very important that we should be clear about = 
National Gallery policy. I have used the = 
‘* museum ”’; the question is whether the National Gal- 
lery is to be a museum or remain a gallery. — A pein 
of pictures may be defined as science taking care 
art. Art is packed away in these stores, when = 
world is otherwise occupied, as securities are a ~ 
away when their owners go abroad. The caret neve P 
begin by being interested in art; but science as os 
taker inevitably becomes more interested in — 
that is to say in the history, even the yumainny © o 
collecting pictures and other objects as curios! 
specimens of the infinite deviations as well as triu 


of human faculty. 
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Let me take an example from an institution which 
i one over from its original intention, 

that of a school of design, to the scientific programme, 
ly the South Kensington Museum. The recent 
peer. on of a bust by Bernini was quite irresistible 
J irreproachable as a museum acquisition. The only 
bust in the country by Bernini, the only surviving bust 
of an Englishman by him,*an example of the unsur- 
ssed accomplishment of a famous artist, how was it 
to be refused? Yet in itself the thing is an unclean 

‘ect, a bird’s nest of forms compared with great sculp- 
ture, a record of the complaisance towards a vain and 
mean subject of a vulgar spirit. For the vulgarity that 
crept into sculpture with Praxiteles and was the delight 
of Jater times in Ghiberti and Cellini, reaches a climax 
of curiosity in this hairdresser. The Campo Santo of 
Genoa follows. 2 

The course of the National Gallery, if never undeviat- 
ingly laid, has on the whole pointed in another direc- 
tion : it set out to collect, not specimens of all sorts, but 
the best paintings to be found. Yet German science 
has had its effect, and a definite twist was given to the 
helm by the Committee of Trustees which reported in 
1913. They laid down a programme of “ filling gaps,’’ 
of finding specimens of unrepresented or half-repre- 
sented painters, and the Director subsequently ap- 
pointed, whose learning and competence are unsur- 

ssed in the ranks of our connoisseurs, has been loyally 
carrying out that programme. I should like to see him 
rebel and give greater play to his fine taste as an 
artist, the taste that has secured for us the great frag- 
ment of a Manet and some other precious things. For 
see what the programme leads to. There is a big (and 
splendid) Reynolds group in the Gallery; there is a big 
(and poor) Gainsborough group: therefore the ‘‘ gap ”’ 
of a big Romney group must be filled. | Now of the 
English painters of the eighteenth century, after 
Hogarth, only three are necessary; Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Wilson. In Reynoldses we are well-off; in 
Gainsboroughs rather badly off. Romney stands on 
the margin of those qualified for National Gallery rank, 
admissible for an occasional good thing and for the 
reason that he is English. But the big empty portrait 
group gives him away rather than adds to his reputa- 
tion. Relax the standard over Romney by following 
the logic of the programme, and what follows (or in 
this case, preceded)? The work of an obscure, and 
rightly obscure, painter named Stringer, is admitted, 
because the name was hitherto unknown; a ‘‘ gap’”’ is 
declared and filled. And once the programme admits 
such things as purchases, it is relaxed also for gifts 
and bequests. Ugly trash like the Jan Lys is admitted, 
because the name is rare: pretty trash like the Per- 
roneau, because the name, not this pastel, is great. 

The new Van Dyck is a case open to debate. It 
was a tempting counterblow to hang in place of Gains- 
borough’s lost challenge to that master the master him- 
self; the picture is an ingenious solution of the difficult 
problem of grouping two standing figures into a unity, 
if not so conclusive as the Cobham variation; there is 
very handsome painting in the draperies; the his- 
torical interest of the figures is considerable, if they 
are the brothers Villiers; and as Sir Charles Holmes 
and Sir Claude Phillips point out, a gap in the English 
representation of the author is filled. Yet a doubt re- 
mains : the blue and the brown, well related and of fine 
quality, remain separate masses, not patterned, and the 
general elegance of legs and hands and draperies seems 
not quite to swallow the heads, one of them better, one 
worse. Altogether I should say an irresistible picture 
for the National Portrait Gallery, if it had the funds; 
but not ‘‘ necessary ”’ here. 

What then do you propose, criticising at ease your 
colleagues in their daily more difficult task, and setting 
yourself against the whole stream of cultured opinion ? 
Well, I obstinately and isolatedly think that such re- 
sources as we have should be jealously saved for pur- 
chase of a few ‘‘ necessary ”’ things (the list of them 
is known, but not to be talked about) and in the fore- 


front of them one or two Gainsboroughs. And for, 
everything bought I would sell something to add to 
our resources and economize space. If necessaries are 
impossible, then desirables, but real desirables, not 


gap-stoppers. 


Correspondence 
THE PRINCE’S SPORTING TOUR 


(FRom a CoRRESPONDENT) 


HERE have been so many momentous affairs, 

within a night’s journey of the Capital, affecting 

the British Empire that the strange and 
dangerous sinking of foundations that is becoming 
manifest in the Indian buttress of that Empire has 
escaped serious attention. It had been intended, with- 
out doubt, that the Prince of Wales’s visit to India 
should act, in a measure, as a cement-filling to the 
fissures formed by the decayed buttress. But even this 
temporary makeshift appears to have been a failure, 
and the gaping fissures in the once solid masonry are 
only the more apparent from the disordered remnants 
of cement adhering to their edges. Yet it has been 
decreed that the true rottenness of the methods em- 
ployed by the Seneschals shall be concealed from those 
to whom they are responsible. Hence the admirably 
staged (reputed) ‘ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ which 
the Royal visit represents to the British public. We 
hear of the Prince playing polo, sticking pigs, shooting 
tigers, conducting jazz bands, engaging in football and 
squash racquet matches, and riding favourites to win 
on public race courses. All this, no doubt, is very 
engaging in a young man: is very interesting to those 
who admire sporting excellence in youth: is much to 
the taste of the Heir Apparent himself: but is it a 
dignified education for the Prince who may be one day 
called upon to typify the supreme power to three 
hundred millions of Asiatics? 

In spite of the pretensions of the inspired chroniclers 
of this sporting tour that the Prince has been received 
with a spontaneous enthusiasm, except for the to-be- 
expected ebullition on the part of an infinitesimal rowdy 
element in the bazaars, we now know that the tour has 
been utilized, not only to advertise through the entire 
vernacular Press the most insidious expressions of dis- 
loyalty, but also to advertise a system of passive resist- 
ance to administrative obligations, the continuance of 
which resistance must paralyse ultimately all govern- 
ment. The native of India for generations has prac- 
tised passive resistance until he has reduced it to a fine 
art. There is only one corrective to the passive resister, 
one only, and that is corporal punishment. But of this 
later. 

The Prince and his immediate advisers are not re- 
sponsible that he was selected by the inefficient Sene- 
schals as a makeshift to obviate the rebuilding of the 
foundations of the buttress. But his immediate ad- 
visers are responsible that he has been allowed to 
deteriorate his quality even as a temporary cement. 
The sacrifice of izzat incurred by his many indiscretions 
in the pursuit of sport means more in India than any- 
one in this country can imagine. What is worse, the ill 
is cumulative, as no story in the East loses in the telling. 
This reflection, however, is too weighty and too far- 
reaching for the immediate purpose of these lines. 

It must have struck many readers who have had the 
inclination to study ‘‘ the sporting tour " that whereas, 
in British India proper, the Prince has been received 
with overt insult, yet in the several native states that 
he has visited there has been nothing to mar the spon- 
taneous and genuine loyalty of the welcome extended 
to him. This is a very remarkable and withal a very 
significant fact. Doubtless it has not escaped Mr. 
Montagu’s notice. Be this as it may, the avenue of 
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thought that this very remarkable fact suggests may 
be more intelligibly followed if two slight, very slight, 
Indian stories are quoted. They illustrate the funda- 
mentals of British rule in India. 

A young British subaltern was appoined to the Punjab 
Commission. He had the advantage of having been 
born in India, and had not been sent home until he was 
of sufficient age to understand the native. His first 
independent appointment in the Punjab Commission 
took him to a wild area on the frontier. He relieved a 
well-meaning but weak officer. On arrival he, as was 
the routine, summoned a jirga of the leading villagers 
with whom he had to work. The jirga duly arrived 
and squatted in a circle round the young officer’s chair. 
He called upon the senior villager to state a case. A 
red-bearded village father shifted uneasily from heel to 
heel—all eyes were upon him—then expectorated, and 
opened his mouth to begin. Before he could articulate, 
however, the young officer jumped up from his chair, 
and struck him full in the face. The entire jirga rose 
as one man and applauded the assault. They were 
accomplices to the insult that the expectoration before 
speech implied. It had been a test case, and they had 
lost. The power of that young officer was established 
by that one action. His fame went far. 

The other illustration is not happy in its ending : but 
it explains much. When Mr. Montagu was under- 
mining the foundations of British rule in India, he was 
flattered into accepting the hospitality of the extremists 
in Bengal. They exhorted him to be their guest in a 
purely native entertainment, and prayed him, that the 
freedom of their intercourse might not be impaired, to 
come unattended by any European official. Mr. Mon- 
tagu came. Amid an aroma of pan and cocoanut oil 
he sat among his hosts. Then his host on his right 
informed him that it was customary for them on like 
occasions to preface the entertainment with a folk-song, 
also that the same custom required them all to be up- 
standing during the song. The unsuspecting wrecker 
of British prestige in India complied, and the entire 
vernacular Press in India knew on the following day 
that Mr. Montagu was in sympathy with the extremist 
aspirations. He had respectfully acquiesced in the 
singing of the Bengali version of ‘‘ The Red Flag.” 
This was not a humorous episode. It was an impudent 
and serious piece of propaganda. 

To return to our native states. If an official in a 
native state has occasion to order a village head man 
to state a case it may be taken as certain that that 
village head man does not expectorate as a preamble. 
The Vizier of a native state does not accept the hospi- 
tality of a group of extremists, for the simple reason 
that in native states there are no extremists. Should 
any man be so misguided as to be an extremist, it is 
advisable for him to remove rapidly to British India, 
which is the dumping ground and asylum for all such 
as possess this kind of kidney. Is it not possible that 
herein lies the key to the present situation in India? 
A confederation of native states. The ruler of each 
new state to be carefully selected from among those 
races that have ruled for 2,000 years. The Bengali’s 
history runs dry in two centuries. No doubt a Rajput 
could be found for Bengal who would not waste his 
time in trying to understand Roman law. If this is the 
right solution for our problems in India, then the 
Prince’s sporting tour has not been in vain. 


WILL YUGOSLAVIA SURVIVE? 


(FRom A CORRESPONDENT) 


T is often supposed that the countries of south- 
| eastern Europe have to spend a large portion of 

their energy and their budget in massing their 
troops against their neighbours. And of none is this 
thought to be more true than of Yugoslavia, most of 
whose neighbours do not pretend to love her—like 
Bliicher when he drove through London, they are keenly 
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conscious that this new State of the Southern Slavs j 
replete with potential plunder. But even in the case zs 
Yugoslavia it is not so much her neighbours as her own 
citizens who threaten her continued existence. She 
has now no warfare to wage except against the 
Albanians, and in that campaign she is being great 
assisted by those Moslem tyibes on the left bank of é 
Black Drin who very naturally prefer her rule to that 
of the so-called national Government of Tirana. 

Thus it is the internal rather than the external affairs 
of Yugoslavia, the State of Serbs, Croats and Sloven 
which engage the attention of political students, who 
remember that, some months ago, the Constitution was 
only voted by a majority of twenty-seven and after a 
series of acrimonious debates. When the Habsby 
Monarchy collapsed these Southern Slavs, who had been 
sundered for centuries, came together with enthusiasm: 
why therefore was there so much trouble in the matter 
of the Constitution, when a number of deputies refused 
to attend the sittings of the Skuptshina? 

No Constitution, I believe, has ever been resolved 
upon without some members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly absenting themselves from its deliberations. In 
this case, moreover, it must be recalled that the mem- 
bers were Slavs, and as a further reason for their 
apparent waywardness it should be noted that the 
Southern Slavs had previously lived under several very 
different regimes, so that they regarded with different 
mentalities this instrument which aimed at their con- 
solidation. France is finding that her task in Alsace 
is by no means simple. And the Southern Slavs have 
had to face much greater complications. 

Those who either actively or passively stood out 
against the passing of the Yugoslav Constitution were 
chiefly Croats of the Raditch party, Slovenes of the 
Clerical party, the Serbian Peasants party and the 
Communists. The dissatisfaction of these members 
was in some cases due to one measure and in others to 
every measure. Thus the Clerical party, having 
struggled tooth and nail to oppose the ‘‘ Pulpit Para- 
graph ”’ (which forbids a priest to use his pulpit for 
political pronouncements) withheld their approval from 
the whole Constitution. And the Communist party 
was in principle against any State which violated their 
somewhat hazy ideas on the subject of Capital; while 
professing to aim at the holding of wealth in common 
they secured a great deal of their success at the polls 
through the bait of more land for the individual, which 
they dangled before the eyes of the most ignorant 
classes. Some of the electors who supported them 
were prosperous farmers unable to resist the idea of a 
still larger farm; but the majority of their adherents 
were as indigent as they were gullible. Yet one 
should remember that for most of them this was prac- 
tically their first experience of an election; the con- 
stituencies which had formerly been in Austria-Hungary 
had always seen the booths under the supervision of 
the police, while the Macedonian voter (three Com- 
munists were returned for Skoplje) had only known the 
institutions of the Turkish Empire. Being told by the 
Communists that their box at the polling-station was 
really the box for the poor, the Fukara, all the 
gypsies and so forth of Skoplje, who had never voted 
in their lives, hastened to claim the privilege, under the 
impression that a Communist Government would 
liberate them from taxes and military service. Their 
political sagacity was more or less on a par with that 
of the natives of another part of Yugoslavia, to wit 
Montenegro, where likewise more than one Communist 
was elected. Asked by a representative of the British 
Foreign Office as to why they had preferred these can- 
didates they answered that Holy Russia was the tradi- 
tional protector of Montenegro, and since Russia was 
Communist they could scarcely refuse to follow her 
example. It is true that other Communists were 
elected for Serbian towns, and this was chiefly due to 
the fact that they were extremely well organized, where- 
as the Radicals and Democrats were so pre-occupied 
with each other that they paid little attention to the 
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‘cts. Other reasons for their success were 
: r Comm™eral discontent with post-war conditions and the Letters to the Editor 
phe yirus which so many of the voters | had acquired in The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free expression 
She Russia or on the Dobruja front during the war. So in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
9s the Communists refrained from acts of violence terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
the long llowed to take up the time of the Skuptshina themselves and the manner of their expression. 
eatly they were allow nate tender Si Diadieatitiaand Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
f the with violent tirades, t eir leader Sima Markovitca-—a writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
het little man with a shrill voice who used to teach mathe- anonymous communications. 
matics in Belgrade—being especially prominent. But 
when malefactors, by the THE OFFICE OF LORD CHANCELLOR 
of the party, began to throw and assas- . 
= ant Fo at li one of the most gifted Serbs, aii To the Editor of the Saruapay REVIEW 
Was after he had resigned the post of Minister of the In- S “alg ~ag anomalous position of the Lord Chan- 
= aes, tan the Communist party was dissolved. A cellor in this country has for several generations 
wh tew of the fifty deputies are in prison and will soon be se a constant theme for comment. It has generally 
arg brought to trial; the others are at large. There is noth- : n admitted that the separation of the judicial from 
— ing to prevent them from standing again, say as Labour the legislative and executive functions is a special char- 
= ing iidates; and this mere banning of the name ‘‘ Com- | acteristic of the British Constitution. es 
ised munist Party ’’ must seem to reasonable persons a very | ,, Mr. Bagehot in his * English Constitution’ says: 
moderate measure on the part of the Yugoslav Govern- The whole office of the Lord Chancellor is a heap of 
ved vent, Yet it has been charged with wielding a White | 270malies. He is a judge, and it is contrary to obvious 
ms Terror, similar to that of Admiral Horthy at Budapest. principle that any part of administration should be en- 
In It is certain that many of those who voted for a | trusted toa judge. It is of very grave moment that the 
c= Communist candidate will at the next General Election administration of justice should be kept clear of any 
heir vote Radical or Democrat, which are the chief sinister temptations. Yet the Lord Chancellor, our 
ra Government parties. This is what occurred at the chief judge, sits in the Cabinet, and makes party 
ery second Belgrade municipal elections, when the people’s speeches in the Lords.” . 
ent attention was directed to the serpents lying in the The Lord Chancellor occupies in the House of Lords 
ms Communists’ paradise. a position somewhat similar to, yet differing in some 
ace As for the other opponents of the Constitution, there | Tespects from, the Speaker in the House of Commons. 
ave is the Serbian Peasants party under the worthy Avramo- | One might naturally suppose that in presiding over the 
vitch, who has for many years been working for House of Lords the strictest impartiality should be pre- 
out the peasants’ welfare; no one questions his allegiance to served, yet the Lord Chancellor actively promotes legis- 
mon the Yugoslav idea, but for the moment he is chiefly con- lative measures in Parliament and presides over the 
the cerned in having electric light and so forth introduced | deliberations on these measures in the House of Lords. 
the into villages, and because some of the items of his pro- | The Lord Chancellor may at any time afterwards be 
ers gramme were not taken up by the Government he and called upon (in exercising the appellate jurisdiction of 
to his party saw fit to give an adverse vote. On the other | the House of Lords) to place ‘‘a final authoritative con- 
ing hand it might séem as if the Croat Peasants party, | struction upon his own handiwork.” 
m4 being republican, would never be reconciled to the Again, the Lord Chancellor in some Acts of Parlia- 
ro monarchical Yugoslav Government, and as if they would | ment has become the supreme rule-making authority for 
on persist in absenting themselves. But Stephen Raditch, | the purposes of the Act. Surely it is clear that the 
rty their adored leader, is personally in favour of a mon- | Powers attached to the office of Lord Chancellor have 
oir archy, at least during this period of transition; and the | gone outside the spirit of the Constitution in the direc- 
‘le party’s republicanism, all very well as against the tion of a dictatorship in matters coming within his 
ong autocratic Habsburgs, can scarcely survive under the jurisdiction. This may be all the more serious when a 
IIs democratic Karageorgevitch regime. It is only a Lord Chancellor becomes a political partisan, and yields 
ch matter of time for the Raditch party to appear in Bel- | to the temptation to confuse the issue in matters of real 
nt grade and for their chief to become a Cabinet Minister. | national importance. 
on Outside Yugoslavia, for instance in Budapest, one The recent instance of some proper safeguards for 
ro often hears it said that the Serbs, the Croats and the | Ulster being an absolute necessity for any sort of hope- 
its Slovenes are ready to fly apart. It is a most ridiculous | ful settlement in Ireland, serves to illustrate how far 
ne assertion. Those who are acquainted with the three | partisanship may carry even a Lord Chancellor. Every- 
Cc branches of the Southern Slavs took as a matter of | one knows now that such security as Ulster has obtained 
n- course the pronouncement of Raditch at the time of | against being forced into an All-Ireland Parliament was 
ry Charles of Habsburg’s recent adventure, when the | in a great measure due to the firm attitude of those 
of Croat leader pointed out that his differences with the | Conservative members who have been nick-named ‘‘Die- 
nn Belgrade Government were purely domestic. It will | hards,” yet the present Lord Chancellor, in what might 
he _ be seen that, save for the few real Communists, | be called a ‘‘ precipitate ” speech (made on the same day 
he wae who, for some reason or other, opposed the Con- | as the so-called treaty) thought fit to make jests about 
by Yugoslavia. So are a | the “‘ precipitate imbecility” of those Unionists— 
e 3 Proportion of her alien subjects, who by the | amongst whom at that time was Mr. Bonar Law. So 
ad sg Council’s decision have not yet received the | long ago as 1861 Lord Brougham characterized the 
ne vote; but they have seen that life in Yugoslavia com- | union in the person of the Lord Chancellor of the legis- 
ld eo very favourably with that in the neighbouring | lative office with the judicial as wholly to be reprobated. 
ir 9 — The industrious Germans of Zombolja and If nothing be done to stop the increasing claims of 
at ranzfeld are quite content; the Magyars of Debeljaca | the highest judicial office in the land in matters which 
+ mg one of them will migrate to Hungary. Of | are entirely outside the scope of the judiciary, is it sur- 
which the Yugoslavs | prising that there should be an influential body of 
1 uilding up their State; like other ini hich id h h 
n- human beings they will make mistakes, but that thei — adie. ae 
i- country will survive, triumph ix 
} phantly survive, there can be Yours etc 
little doubt. 
James W. 
0 _ VIf readers should experience any difficulty in obtasn- THE NEW DIPLOMACY 
2 ing a copy of the SaturDAY Review, they are asked to To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 
d yee age 9 with the Manager, 9, King Street, SIR,—It is to be hoped that in the near future the 
on, W.C.2. economies which are so properly about to be applied, 
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for the relief of the overburdened taxpayer, to the ex- 
travagant administration of their country, will be ex- 
tended to the curtailment of our Legations and Em- 
bassies, the stipends of which are anything between 
£4,000 and £6,000 a year, besides the salaries of the 
secretaries and the staff, which add very considerably 
to the total cost. 

In the old bad days, before the war, when com- 
munications were more difficult and when customs were 
more primitive, it was doubtless a necessity that the 
old time-honoured procedure should be continued, that 
highly-paid officials should represent this country at 
foreign courts with highly-trained staffs and men of 
distinction and education, who had fitted themselves for 
the position by a long course of diplomatic training— 
and no doubt on the whole the results of our diplomacy 
justified the expenditure incurred, based as it was on 
the charm of the gentlemen employed, and on an ability 
which has been well proved. 

In these more enlightened days all this is now a thing 
of the past, and the expenditure necessitated by this 
system may well be the subject of retrenchment, or in 
any case of serious reconsideration—and although I 
for one would regard the abolition of our Embassies 
with grave regret, still private feelings must give way 
to economic facts. In the present day matters are 
{ar less complex. All that is necessary is for three or 
four of our principal Ministers, together with our 
Premier, to go abroad and themselves in propria per- 
sona discuss the situation with the other party. A 
few special trains, a few destroyers, and a few first- 
class hotels for themselves and perhaps a score or so 
of secretaries and attendants, et voila! The thing is 
done, and how much more simple and economical. 
Meanwhile the intervals of discussion can be filled up 
with lessons in golf to the opposing diplomats and 
their appreciative friends, and after all the hard work 
is done, a return, much refreshed, to further labours in 
England. Surely the benefits of such a procedure are 
above criticism—and one of its most admirable advant- 
ages is that it can be renewed as often as desirable and 
at the shortest notice. 

Yours etc., 
‘* SUPER-TAXER ” 

Salisbury. 


[Our readers are aware of our own views of a Govern- 
ment conducted on the lines of a Cook’s Tour.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


THE LABOUR PARTY 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW 


SIR,—Of a somewhat obscure political situation the 
Labour party is, I think, the most baffling and uncer- 
tain factor. To begin with, it certainly cannot be said 
to represent labour. If we take that term to be roughly 
synonymous with the wage-earning class, it is obvious 
that any party that could command its votes would 
easily out-distance its rivals; but that is, in fact, far 
from being the case. Why labour, as a body, does not 
support the Labour party, is not easy to explain. It 
certainly cannot be from any lack of inducement in the 
way of promises, for the programme of the Labour 
party aims at nothing less than the millennium, to be 
achieved by the short and easy process of depositing a 
vote in the ballot-box. Nor, I think, is it reasonable to 
assume that the average working man is capable of re- 
futing the sophisms of socialism by any theoretical 
knowledge of economics. On the whole, the most 
plausible explanation appears to be that he possesses a 
sort of political or social instinct of self-preservation, 
the outcome of centuries of political freedom, that 
enables him to distinguish between hard facts and 
Utopian dreams. As to the programme of the Labour 
party, it may be summarized briefly as a proposal that 
everyone shall have what he wants, and that the cost of 
providing it shall be met somehow. If the average 


Labour leader were pressed to explain where the money 
was to be found, he would probably reply in the pockets 


of the rich; and that sentence would serve to crystallize 
all the fallacies of Labour economics. It amounts, ; 
effect, to a redistribution of the national income Fe 
more equal basis by taking from the rich in order 
give to the poor; but that process, when carried be ond 
certain very definite limits, has always resulted in hie 
ting’ the poor far harder than the rich. There are only 
two methods of achieving the end in view—either by 
communizing the means of production, or by deprivi 
the individual of the fruits of his labour and enterprise 
and in both cases the absence of incentive to individual 
effort means a heavy reduction of the total of available 
wealth. Equal division, smaller dividend; larger diyi. 
dend, unequal division. That is the eternal dilemma 
against which economic man appears destined to knock 
his head to the end of time. There seems to be q 
fundamental antinomy between man’s nature and 
economic law, for while he rebels, on the one hand 
against the inequalities inherent in the capitalistic 
system, he boggles, on the other, at the sacrifices de- 
manded of him in order to make socialism a going con. 
cern. 
Yours etc., 
Ross Montcomery 
12, Charlotte Street, S.W. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The Conservative Party has always been 
handicapped by its name. How seductive in contrast 
the word ‘‘ Liberal’’! It is true that a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet; but then the political 
world is not a rose-garden—rather a Babel where 
words, words, words, are all important. Conserva- 
tives are now splitting into two parties, whose prin- 
ciples are as far asunder as the poles. Let the Die- 
hards leave the old party-name, never an asset, to 
their former colleagues, who are now engaged in losing 
the Empire and trying to save their own skins and their 
dictator; and let them adopt the new title of the Con- 
stitutional Party, a name which accurately connotes the 
essential principles of true Conservatism. 

Yours etc., 
‘* CONSTITUTIONAL ” 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW 


SIR,—Is the enclosed extract from Disraeli’s ‘ Lord 
George Bentinck,’ not appropriate to to-day’s situa- 
tion? What seems to be necessary is that the old 
Conservative party should be hatched over again, but 
hatched on the principles which are true to the faith 
that commanded confidence and support in the past. 

It was the opinion of Lord George Bentinck that such was 
the case; that if for the moment that feeling was inert and 
latent, it was an apathy which arose from the sudden shock of 
public confidence, and the despair which under such circum- 
stances takes possession of men; that if it could be shewn to 
the country, that the great bulk of the Conservative Party 
were true to their faith, and were not afraid, even against the 
fearful odds which they would have to encounter, to proclaim 
it, the confidence and the courage of the country would rally, 
and the party in the House of Commons would find external 
sympathy and support. 

Yours etc., 
A. J. Craic 


Corstorphine, N.B. 


‘THE LIVERPOLITAN ’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—In your issue of the 31st December, ‘‘A Corres- 
pondent ” ventured upon some free criticism regarding 
the characteristics of the citizens of Liverpool. In your 
issue of the 21st ult. he is taken to task by one in your 
‘ Letters to the Editor.’ I do not purpose to give any 
opinion upon the matters on which these writers 
differ very widely, but upon the distinctive name 
which they give to the citizen—one as the ** Liver 
politan’’ and the other as ‘‘ Liverpudlian. It 
is the latter which I have always understood 
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as the correct one, but can give no authority 
for my belief. This calls to my memory, however, an 
article or ‘‘ Letter to the Editor ’’ which appeared in 
your journal—I think about ten years ago—with regard 
to the designation of a citizen of Glasgow being termed a 
“Glaswegian.”’ If I remember aright the writer was Mr. 
Baumann, who made it very clear that “Glaswegian ‘i 
was wrong and that the proper word from its Latin root 
should be ‘‘ Glasgovian.” Since that time I have as an 
individual always used and advocated the use of the 
latter term. Perhaps your correspondent might state 
clearly whether “* Liverpudlian ” or Liverpolitan 
the correct word by which to term a citizen of Liverpool. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Baumann’s explanation 
regarding ‘“‘Glasgovian’’ instead of ‘‘Glaswegian’’ was 
beyond question, indeed it never was questioned. What 
surprises me very much is that many Glasgow men who 
have had a University education should use that 
abominable word ‘‘ Glaswegian,’’ when it cannot be 
justified from its Latin root. 
Yours etc., 
Marr GRIEVE 
81, Kenmure Street, Glasgow. 


THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The feeding of school children, to which 
attention has been directed in your columns, is part of 
a larger subject, namely, that of catering for numbers. 
There can be little hope of radical reform and improve- 
ment in this country until steps have been taken to 
train institutional housekeepers on lines with which 
Canada and America have long been familiar. It goes 
without saying that the Food Education Society, as 
convener of the First Guildhall School Conference, 1912, 
would be happy to be of service, alike to parents or to 
schools. 

Yours etc., 
CuarLes E. HECHT 
Hon. Secretary, Food Education Society 
Danes Inn House, 265, Strand, W.C.2. 


‘THE MISSING CHARITY’ 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAay REVIEW 


SIR,—I think your readers are entitled to complain of 
the disingenuous character of Mr. Stephen Paget’s letter 
wherein he cites various statements of which, presum- 
ably, he disapproves. 

It is noticeable, however, that he does not challenge 
their truth, and if they are all as true as the last one 
certainly is, as to the gullibility of scientific men—so 
admirably illustrated by the article ‘ Hymns and Hum- 
bug ’ in the same issue—the layman will be inclined to 
believe them. 

Yours etc., 
W. C. CarTER 

25, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 


Verse 
UNBIDDEN GUESTS 


Y thoughts are not my own: 
Unbidden guests, they crowd 
Upon me when alone, 
With footsteps soft or loud. 


And some I would drive hence 
With scourgings if I could, 
But I have no defence 
Against their hardihood. 


And others I entreat 

With pleading tears to stay. 
Alas, their timid feet 

Are swift to haste away ! 


ALEXANDER GRAY 


Reviews 
ECTOPLASMORRHCEA 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 


January, 1922. Machlehose. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Society for Psychical Research has performed 
a public service in investigating certain claims re- 
cently and very confidently made by Spiritualists, that 
a substance called by them ectoplasm or teleplasm, 
comes forth from the bodily orifices of some mediums 
and assumes human forms. It has been described by 
Sir A. Conan Doyle (in the Strand Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1920), as 

streaky, viscous stuff hanging like icicles from the chin, drip- 

ping down on to the body and forming a white apron, or pro- 

jecting in shapeless lumps from the orifices of the face. When 
touched, or when undue light came upon it, it writhed back into 
the body as swiftly and stealthily as the tentacles of a huge 
octopus. If seized and pinched, the medium cried aloud. It 
would protrude through clothes and vanish again, leaving 
hardly any trace upon them. Utterly incredible as it 
may appear, this substance, after forming, begins in the case 
of some mediums, Eva being one, to curdle into definite 
shapes, and those shapes are human limbs and human 
faces. . . . When Eva is at her best, and it occurs only at 
long intervals, and at some cost to her own health, there forms 
a complete figure. This figure is moulded to resemble some 
deceased person, the cord which binds it to the medium is 
loosened, a personality which either is or pretends to be that 
of the dead takes possession of it, and the breath of life is 
breathed into the image so that it moves and talks and ex- 
presses the emotions of the spirit within. The last word of the 

Bisson record is: ‘‘ Since these séances and on numerous 

occasions the entire phantom has shown itself, it has come 

out of the cabinet, has begun to speak, and has reached 

Madame Bisson, whom it has embraced on the cheek. The 

sound of the kiss was audible. 

Eva Carriére (the Eva referred to above) is the most 
boomed of the ectoplasm producers. She is a woman 
of about thirty-four, has been a medium since 1903; 
was giving performances in Algiers in 1905, when she 
is alleged to have produced complete human forms in 
ectoplasm; in 1908 was giving private materialization 
séances in Paris under the ‘‘ auspices ’’ or ‘‘ protec- 
tion ’’ (whatever these words may mean) of a Madame 
Alexandra Bisson, a lady who has since stood in a re- 
lation to her similar to that of an animal trainer to a 
performing dog; in 1919 she began to be observed and 
tested, in a long series of séances, by a Gertnan doctor, 
Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, who has since in colla- 
boration with Madame Bisson, written a sensational 
book about her’; and during the war she was observed 
at over one hundred séances (still in Paris) by Dr. Gus- 
tave Geley, with a similar result.? In Paris the greater 
marvels alleged to have taken place at the Villa Carmen, 
Algiers, were not reproduced, but if Schrenck-Notzing’s 
observations and conclusions were to be accepted, many 
of the phenomena were prodigious. His photographs 
show what appear to be portions of human heads and 
figures—or pictures of such—for a photograph of a pic- 
ture may easily look like a photograph of a three-dimen- 
sional object. 

In 1919 the Society for Psychical Research, desiring 
to see these wonders for themselves, made arrange- 
ments with Madame Bisson to bring her protegée to 
London, and between April 23, 1920 and the end of 
June following, no less than forty sittings were held in 
one of the Society’s rooms at 20, Hanover Square, 
under conditions satisfactory to the two principals. 
Carefully shuttered windows; screened and obscured 
ruby lamps; a pitch-black, curtained cabinet for Eva, 
dressed in black, to sit in; examination of the pheno- 
mena permitted only by the momentary gleams of an 
electric-torch controlled by Madame Bisson, and only 
such checks and ‘‘ controls ’’ imposed as were calcu- 
lated to exclude the possibility of the grosser and more 
palpable kinds of trickery. If we may judge from the 


Glasgow : 


1 The Phenomena of Materialisation. Kegan Paul. 35s. net. 
2 La Physiologie dite Supra-normale. Paris: 1918. 
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tone of the report as contained in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research,’ January, 1922, the 
Committee of Investigation, which included the Hon. 
Everard Feilding, Mrs. Salter, Mr. W. Whately 
Smith, Dr. V. J. Woolley, Mr. W. W. Baggally, and 
Mr. E. J. Dingwall, were extremely sympathetic. They 
were obviously all agog for manifestations of the super- 
natural and were sincerely sorry that nothing very 
wonderful happened. This frame of mind is probably 
inevitable in people who sit for hours together in the 
dark, day after day and week after week, waiting in 
vain for miracles, and it is no doubt one of the greatest 
aids to the kind of success that is from time to time 
achieved. But these observers kept their wits about 
them, and the result is that we have here an extremely 
polite, kindly, gentle, but none the less effectual and 
conclusive pricking of the great bubble of illusion which 
has hitherto surrounded Eva and her ectoplasm. For 
particulars of the ridiculous and rather nasty trifles that 
after much panting, straining, moaning, slavering and 
retching this so-called medium ejected from her mouth, 
the curious must be referred to the report itself. Sur- 
fice it here to say that nothing whatever was produced 
which, examination being permitted, did not prove to 
be saliva, paper, wax or other homely matter; that (ex- 
cept on one early occasion when the precautions against 
smuggling were admittedly incomplete) nothing ap- 
peared that could not have quite well been swallowed 
and regurgitated; and that the ‘‘ phenomena,’’ such 
as they were, had about as much relation to life beyond 
the grave as to the binominal theorem. The plain truth 
about Eva seems to be that she is what is called a 
ruminant—that is to say a person who has the un- 
pleasant, but by no means very rare, faculty of bring- 
ing back from the stomach into the mouth, food or 
other objects which have passed down the gullet—and 
has possibly other tricks and dexterities with which 
she enhances and supplements her effects when the con- 
ditions of control permit. 

Chapter III. of the Report is an extremely able mono- 
graph on ‘ The Hypothesis of Fraud,’ by Mr. E. J. 
Dingwall. On the whole, it is a masterly and judicial 
summing up of the evidence afforded by these London 
séances, and of the possible ways in which the effects 
observed might have been produced without supernatu- 
ral aid. Mr. Dingwall has allowed his judgment to be a 
little warped, we think, by his including in his survey 
Madame Bisson’s accounts of occurrences which she 
says she has studied when alone with the medium, and 
also the results of the investigations of Dr. von 
Schrenk-Notzing and Dr. Geley. These, for reasons 
some of which are indicated by Mr. Dingwall himself, 
should have been absolutely ignored in estimating the 
significance of the phenomena observed during the 
committee’s own very patient and thorough investiga- 
tion. | We are not much interested in the argument 
whether a medium under hypnotic influence (as Eva 
apparently was) is morally responsible for fraud, or, 
indeed, how far an ardent and emotional spiritualist, 
like Madame Bisson herself, is to be regarded as amen- 
able to the same codes of conduct and judgment as are 
applied to ordinary men and women. But it seems 
fairly obvious that the medium and the hypnotist must 
share between them such responsibility as there is, and 
that hypnosis will not exonerate a medium who before 
being hypnotized may have swallowed a bogus ‘‘ ma- 
terialization ’’ with the intention that it should reap- 
pear during the trance. Further, we disagree entirely 
with Mr. Dingwall’s contention that  spiritualistic 
‘** miracles ’’ must be accepted as supernatural unless 
it can be proved that they are the result of some par- 
ticular trick or illusion. The burden of proof does not 
lie on the sceptic. There is a reasonable presumption 
that miracles do not happen, and effects said 
to be produced by supernatural agency must be pre- 
sumed to be fraudulent or illusory until all possibility 
of their production by non-miraculous means has been 
absolutely excluded. | Otherwise we should have to 
regard every successful conjuring trick or mystification 


aS a supernatural event until its secret had been 
revealed. 

Reference has already been made to Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s article in the Strand Magazine of November 
1920. It was one of a series called ‘ The Uncharted 
Coast,’ and was headed, ‘No. V. : The Absolute Proof.’ 
Its general purport was that Eva C., with her ecto- 
plasmic materializations, as seen and described by 
Madame Bisson, Schrenck-Notzing and Geley, had 
furnished conclusive proofs of the reincarnation in these 
mystic forms of discarnate spirits. The questions in. 
evitably arise : Did Sir A. Conan Doyle know when he 
published this ‘‘ absolute proof ’’ that, four months 
before, this same Eva Carri¢re had undergone a | 
series of tests by the Society of Physical Research jn 
London, in the presence of witnesses whose names 
would mean far more to his readers than those of 
Madame Bisson, Schrenck-Notzing and Geley? Did 
he know anything of the results of those crucial tests? 
It is almost incredible that one so deeply interested 
should have heard nothing of them, and it is equally 
difficult to understand how, if he had heard anything of 
them, he should have written as he did. An explana- 
tion seems to be called for. 


A GREAT ELIZABETHAN 


The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Volume 2. Edited by Albert Feuillerat. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIS is the second volume of M. Albert Feuillerat’s 

admirable edition of Sidney’s works, which have 
never before been collected and will be completed 
in three volumes. It contains the last part of the 
‘ Arcadia,’ ‘ Astrophel and Stella’ and other poems, 
and the masque, played before Queen Elizabeth at Wan- 
stead, called ‘ The Lady of May.’ The ‘ Arcadia’ 
was first printed in 1590, five years after Sidney’s death, 
and was immensely popular, other editions appearing 
in 1593, 1598, 1599, 1605, and at fairly regular intervals 
until 1672. 

The book may still be read with deep satisfaction by 
any man whose ear is sensitive to the music of language 
and whose heart recognizes the lively importance of 
friendship. A slight effort of attention is required to 
follow the long, slow-rolling sentences that spread out 
pleasantly like the Sussex Downs in the sunshine; and 
a slight effort is required of the imagination to realize 
the background of a life when newspapers, trains and 
telegraphs did not exist, when plumed knights tilted at 
Westminster, and gorgeous statesmen were executed 
with public pomp for high treason. The effort, how- 
ever, is well repaid; for after a little the book takes on 
meaning, and the reader finds himself in the intimate 
company of a man with intelligence in love and power 
of observing the pageant of life and of human nature. 
Sidney gives as faithful a picture of Merrie England 
with its jousts and robbers and maypoles, as Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, say, gives of the Five Towns, where love and 
friendship would seem to be as rare as knights and 
tourneys. 

Fulke Greville, Lord Brook, in his life of Sidney, 
his great friend, writes: ‘‘ In all these creatures of his 
making his intent and scope was to turn the barren 
philosophy precepts into pregnant images of life. 
A million novels have appeared since then, and 
libraries of information on the sphere of art and morals, 
on the personal and the impersonal, on the scope 
fiction, and kindred topics, but this aim of Sidney, told, 
we gather, in confidence to his friend, remains funda- 
mental; and shines out like a star through mist over 
tumultuous waters, or like the final truth of Sidney's 
line (the final truth of every artist) ‘‘ ‘ Foole,’ said my 
Muse to me ‘ looke in thy heart and write.’ ’’ The 
idea may sound a little crude and old-fashioned at the 
present time when ‘“‘ realism ”’ is in vogue and tech- 
rical expertness is unrivalled; but even George Mere- 
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another master of prose fiction, gives it an inter- 
esting corroboration, when he says: 

To demand of us truth to Nature, excluding Philosophy, is 
really to bid a pumpkin caper. As much as legs are wanted 
for the dance, Philosophy is required to make our human 

re credible and acceptable. Fiction implores you to heave 
aye breast and to take her in with this heavenly pre- 
ae helpmate, her inspiration and her essence. 

The main theme of Sidney’s work, of the ‘ Arcadia ’ 
as of ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ is love and friendship; it 
may well be considered the primary theme of all art, 
which exists to lure a man out of the dungeon of isola- 
tion into understanding and appreciation of his fellows 
and of the great life around him. The air here is fresh 
as an early morning in young summer. That is the 

reat boon of such work; we are not taken back to the 
great simplicities, they are the air we breathe, and we 
meet them naturally, without invocation. It is the 
dawn. The very language has a freshness; each word 
is like a flower, rather than a counter worn by much 
fingering. He wrote: ‘‘ And Love doth hold my hand 
and makes me write ’’; he wrote: *‘ And all my life I 
will confesse, the less I love, I live the less ’’; he wrote: 
“No man doth speake aright who speaks in feare, 
Who only sees the ill is worse than blind.’”” There 
speaks the man whose wisdom in love and friendship 
awaits our attention. We have been a little distracted 
from his theme by the marvellous discoveries and in- 
ventions which enable us to subdue to our own pur- 
poses the forces of the earth and sea and sky; but we 
are turning back, at length, a little wearily, to the 
last force to be exploited, the most potent and the most 
important, that hidden in human nature and within our 
own hearts; and as we turn back, so shall we find re- 
freshment and delight in Philip Sidney’s beautiful 
work. It is pleasant to note the emblem on the title 
page of the 1593 folio of the ‘ Arcadia.’ There we see 
a fat and greedy hog starting back in scornful anger 
before a rose bush, round whose stem is twined the 
motto: non tibi spiro. The angry hog, no doubt, thus 
checked in his career, would answer if he could, in the 
words of an eminent modern man of letters: ‘‘ No one 
now reads the ‘ Arcadia’ for pleasure.’’ 


dith, 


IN CONGOLAND 


Wild Bush Tribes of Tropical Africa. By G. 
Cyril Claridge. Seeley Service. 21s. net. 


I T is not given to everyone both to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of peoples in the lower stages of culture 
and to write about them in a way that is attractive to 
the arm-chair reader and to those who have themselves 
made acquaintance with savage tribes. Mr. Claridge 
gives us in this work a clear and vivid account of the 
life and customs of the natives of Northern Angola 
which cannot fail to interest and impress both the gen- 
eral reader and the expert by its wealth of knowledge 
and its candour. The author, for example, draws a 
very popular distinction between the enslavement of 
natives by strangers and intra-tribal slavery; this is a 
matter of common knowledge to those who know Africa; 
but it requires a certain amount of courage to state the 
facts, for the very name of slavery stinks in the nostrils 
of many well-intentioned but ill-informed people. The 
author’s attitude is, on the whole, non-committal, but 
It is clear from his narrative that many natives find 
domestic slavery preferable to freedom. 

The Ba-Kongo people, with whom this work deals, 
formed part of the old kingdom of Congo, and their 
language, Kisi-Kongo, was one of the first Bantu 
tongues to be reduced to writing. From the end of the 
sixteenth century down to our own day many works 
have appeared dealing with them or their kinsmen north 
of the Congo; but, so far as can be gleaned from in- 
ternal evidence, it has not occurred to Mr. Claridge to 
examine the statements of Pigafetta and others in the 
light of present day knowledge; nor has he thought fit 
to look for evidence for or against the theories put for- 


ward by the late Mr. R. E. Dennett a few years ago in 
a much discussed book. This writer attributed to the 
Bavill, whose language is closely related to that of the 
Bakongo, an intricate philosophy and a classification of 
nature on a mathematical basis, which he afterwards 
attributed also to the Yoruba and other negro tribes. 
With Mr. Claridge’s knowledge of the people and their 
language, it should have been an easy task to controvert 
or support Mr. Dennett’s views; he has preferred 
to ignore him and all the other writers who have written 
on the Congo peoples. But it seems certain that some 
at least of the beliefs set forth by Mr. Dennett are to 
be found among the kindred tribe south of the Congo. 
Another point to which Mr. Claridge should have given 
some attention is that of terminology. |The word 
‘* fetishism ’’ is better avoided, for it can readily be re- 
placed by the native term; but if it is used, the only 
meaning that can be assigned to it is that of the ‘‘ doc- 
trine of spirits embodied in material objects ’’; Mr. 
Claridge appears in some passages to use the word in 
this sense, but his preliminary definition declares it to 
be ‘‘ a double-barrelled arrangement of charms and 
images,’’ the latter being simply effigies intended to 
ward off evil spirits. A little more care in the use of 
words would have made the work far more valuable to 
the student of primitive religions. 

Mr. Claridge was apparently in Africa when this work 
was passed through the press; consequently it would be 
unfair to saddle him with the responsibility for such 
strange words as “‘ interveinous ”’ or such misspellings 
as ‘‘ Dacca ’’ (for Dakar). But he cannot escape some 
share of responsibility for the plates; as pictures they 
are excellent, but they do not illustrate the text; we are 
told in the preface that they ‘‘ show African life from 
East to West.’’ Only about one plate in ten has more 
than such a vague general title as ‘‘ Central African ”’ 
and those which are localized do not seem to refer to 
the Bakongo. As this tribe lives round San Salvador, 
a hundred miles from Boma and not more than a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the coast, relevant photo- 
graphs must surely have been procurable. The map, 
which covers an area of some two million square miles, 
has equally little to do with the Bakongo; but it has the 
merit of illustrating the devious route by which the 
author reached San Salvador by way of the Congo and 
Lualaba with a two months trek through the interior 
before he reached his destination. Why Mr. Claridge 
did not make for San Salvador when he was at Matadi, 
remains a mystery. 


TWO SELECTIONS OF VERSE 


Northern Numbers. Being Representative Selec- 
tions from Certain Living Scottish Poets. 
Second Series. Edited by C. M. Grieve. 
Foulis. 6s. net. 


Selected Verse. By Alfred Noyes. Blackwood. 
5s. net. 


‘Lo compiler of an anthology cannot do more than 
the material at his disposal permits, and so we 
must blame contemporary Scottish poetry rather than 
the editor of ‘ Northern Numbers,’ if we find his col- 
lection for the most part undistinguished. Among 
much that is mediocre a few things stand out as 
definitely bad and a few others as true and beautiful. 
In the first category we must place Mr. John Ferguson’s 
‘Christ at ‘‘ Alladin’?’ and ‘Ad Majorem Dei 
Gloriam,’ which depend for their effect upon a certain 
cheap paradox or unexpected smartness in relation to 
Providence. The effect fails in one, and in the other 
descends to the sheerest bathos : 
And when men stumble in blind paths of wrong 
How often doth He look the other way! 

The exclamation mark is Mr. Ferguson’s. We notice 
the same peculiarity elsewhere in this anthology, not- 
ably in Mr. Charles Murray’s ‘ ’Gin I was God.’ Per- 
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haps the deep puritan strain in the Scot is sometimes 
responsible for an assumed familiarity with his Creator 
to which the unregenerate Englishman may not aspire. 
Another marked strain in the Scottish complex is 
sentimentality, arising out of his strong homing instinct, 
and much of the verse in the present volume is streaked 
with this quality. Among that which is good in the 
collection is ‘ A Wind from the West,’ by Mr. Lauchlan 
Maclean Watt, frankly sentimental but a success. Mr. 
John Buchan’s ‘ Wood Magic ’ is altogether delightful; 
but the palm goes unquestionably to Miss Violet Jacob 
whose ‘ Tam i’ the Kirk’ has been noted by earlier 
anthologists as worthy of preservation for all time. 

Of the poetry of Mr. Noyes there is at this stage of 
his career little new that may be said. Those who like 
his work like it very much indeed. The present selec- 
tion contains the long poem ‘ The Sign of the Golden 
Shoe ’ and a quantity of other verses old and new. ‘A 
Victory Dance,’ here reprinted, is specially mentioned 
in the sub-title, as though Mr. Noyes or his publisher 
regards it highly; but we do not think the ‘‘ dead men’”’ 
for whom it is supposed to speak would endorse its 
sentiments. In ‘ The Waggon’ Mr. Noyes catches 
and holds a great truth, and ‘ The Hills of Youth’ is 
one of his finest achievments. In it he sings of a song 
followed across the hills in boyhood, but now, alas! 
lost to him for ever. 


MINORCA.” 


Life of General the Hon. James Murray. By 
Major-General R. H. Mahon. Murray. 2is. 
net. 


HE first British Governor of Canada has waited 

long for a biographer, but has found one who would 
have been after his own heart. General Mahon has 
evidently performed a labour of love in writing this very 
readable account of his distinguished ancestor. James 
Murray, a cadet of the family of Elibank, served his 
apprenticeship to the art of war in a Scottish regiment 
in the Dutch service, stationed at Ypres. In 1740 he 
obtained a commission in a marine battalion raised for 
the ill-fated expedition to Cartagena, from which he 
was shortly transferred to the 15th Foot. He became 
lieutenant-colonel of that regiment in 1751 and went 
with it on the Louisburg expedition in 1757. Wolfe, 
who was then a brigadier under Amherst, soon formed 
a high opinion of Murray as ‘‘ a man of great spirit,” 
and selected him as his junior brigadier in the force 
detailed for the campaign against Quebec. General 
Mahon gives a very interesting account of that remark- 
able episode in our military history, and shows that 
there is good reason to suppose that Wolfe’s apparently 
rash assault on the Plains of Abraham was based on 
some secret information as to treachery in the French 
camp which has not been transmitted to us. After 
Wolfe’s death in the hour of victory Murray was given 
command of Quebec, lost a battle remarkably like that 
of Montcalm, though his resolute character prevented 
its having the same disastrous result, and was appointed 
as the first British Governor of Canada when that terri- 
tory was formally assigned to us by the Peace of Paris 
in 1763. General Mahon describes Murray’s judicious 
handling of the French population in a fashion which 
bears out the first Governor’s claim to rank high among 
the builders of the great Dominion. It is interesting 
to note that the publication of this book is due mainly 
to the generosity and enthusiasm of a distinguished 
Canadian, Colonel Thomas Cantley of New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia. After his return from Quebec, Murray 


obtained the government of Minorca, and the last active 
service of his long military career was the gallant de- 
fence of that island against an overwhelming Spanish 
force. For six months Murray held out in what was 
practically an indefensible position ; he was only forced 
to capitulate by the ravages of disease amongst his 
weak but heroic troops. 


‘© Old Minorca,’’ as his men 
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affectionately called him, did all that a man 

the honour of the flag, and obtained the aha fe: for 
from his chivalrous opponent. His reward was we 
court-martialled on charges brought by his second. 
command, the notorious Sir William Draper, who a 
immortalized in a painful manner by Junius, The 
numerous letters and contemporary documents printed 
by General Mahon are a valuable addition to our know. 
ledge of the eighteenth-century army, and the book will 
be read with great pleasure by all who care for the by 
paths of history. 


HIGH SPIRITS 


An Admiral’s Yarns. By Admiral Sir Charles 
Dundas of Dundas. Jenkins. 16s. net. 


—_. DUNDAS passed out of the Britannia, 
then a couple of hulks, in 1874, and has since 
served in many parts of the world, and in most 
types of ships, from ironclads and corvettes to 
the modern battleship. He has therefore seen 
many surprising changes in naval building, arma- 
ment, routine and discipline; but it is no 

of his plan to be instructive, but rather to 
throw together a book of random memories. They 
have all the qualities which make naval officers, as a 
class, such pleasant company. The author has had 
adventures and experiences that make a landsman’s 
mouth water, but he talks about them quite casually, 
as if they were the merest commonplace; indeed, he 
has clearly extracted a deal more amusement than eru- 
dition from life. Strange foreign lands are passed 
over with hardly a word of description; and the inhabi- 
tants, often good fellows, have always something of 
the comic about them. The service, his fellow officers 
and his men are dear to him, though he criticizes them 
freely, and declares that they are by no means as good 
as they are painted. He hates sentiment and conceit 
and ‘‘ shop ’’; but he loves laughter and funny stories, 
which he tells constantly, careless as to whether they 
are new to his audience or not. Often they are very 
old friends—one, in fact, was a favourite tale of 
Walter Scott’s—but what of that? If you know it, 
you know it; and he will try another—this time, per- 
haps, with a touch of harmless impropriety about it. 
Every now and then he will slip in an account of some 
notorious incident—the sinking of the Victoria, or Sir 
Percy’s Scott’s signal about painting ship, and the 
subsequent difference of opinion between Lord Charles 
Beresford and Sir John Fisher; and, having disposed 
of it, he is back at his stories again. It is all good 
ward-room talk, lively, healthy, tolerant and as incur- 
ably boyish as sailor-men usually are. There are not 
many shore jobs which leave a man, after fifty years, 
in such high spirits. 


AMATEUR PHYSIOLOGY 


Healthy Breathing. By Eustace Miles. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 


from certain general instructions about 
breathing we have found little of value in this large 
and rather pretentious book. Many of Mr. Miles’s 
theories are utterly untenable and suggest that the 
author might with advantage have studied some ele- 
mentary work on Physiology before he published his 
views. For instance, in dealing with the subject of 
obesity Mr. Miles writes as follows: 

For I am convinced more and more, as I study each new 
case, that one of the main reasons of obesity is not excess 
starchy and sugary and fatty foods, but rather the fact that 
the body requires extra material in which to hold certain toxins. 

If these toxins were allowed to be circulated freely through 
the body, the person might die. Nature therefore says, “‘ Where 
shall I put these poisons, so as to make them comparatively 
harmless? ’? And she decides to built up or retain extra flesh 
or connective tissue—or to retain fluid—to hold the poisons. 
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The idea of a futile, if motherly Nature asking 
where she shall put certain poisons and actually build- 
ing up fresh tissue for the purpose of retaining toxins 
in the system is ludicrous. In this connexion it may 
be admitted that while healthy breathing may in some 
towards the cure of obesity, yet singers 


i ces help 
ogee tend to be stout, although few would deny 
that they breathe both fully and deeply. 


On page 3 Mr. Miles states that : 
of inhaling is not to suck in the air 


the principal process : 
forcibly and then to expand the chest-box or chest-room forcibly 
by means of this expanded air, as one expands the bladder by 


pt of the air blown into it; the ideal process is rather to 
create a vacuum by means of various muscles, and then to 
allow the air to come in of its own accord; for such is the 
pressure of air that if we make a vacuum, the air will inevit- 
ably come in of its own sweet self. 
The only way in which it is possible to inhale is to make 
a vacuum by enlarging the chest, and to talk of forcibly 
sucking in air and then forcibly expanding the cheet- 
box by means of this expanded air is to talk sheer non- 
sense. 
Some of the quotations in the book are of consider- 
able interest, especially those from Hindu sources; 
and some of the sixty-two exercises recommended 
should prove useful. The device suggested by Dr. 
Bowers on page 79 is worth a trial, where sleepless- 
ness is complained of. In other respects the book is a 
disappointing one, considering the importance of the 
subject and Mr. Miles’s reputation as an athlete. 


APPRECIATIONS 


By Edith Wyatt. Appleton. 


Great Companions. 
5s. net. 


B OOKS about books—most people enjoy them from 
time to time; some, it is said, read scarcely any- 
thing else, denying themselves the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of the originals. Here is nourish- 
ment for both classes of student. These twenty-four 
essays, reprinted from various American reviews, are 
unusually good of their kind. The author may have 
nothing actually new to tell us, nor any startlingly per- 
sonal interpretations of her material, but she has read 
and rightly enjoyed a great number of masterpieces, 
and can tell you what she thinks about them in langu- 
age that is always cultivated and lucid, and often 
eloquent. In addition to these literary appreciations, 
of which the most elaborate are those concerned with 
Henry James and W. D. Howells, there are some excel- 
lent biographical papers—a little life of Defoe, another 
of Henri Fabre, some glimpses of Whitman in later 
life, and yet another account of the prodigiously com- 
plicated love affairs and sex-friendships of Shelley. It 
is strange to find how perennially entertaining is this 
tragic and fiery story. We confess that we were more 
enthralled when renewing our acquaintance with Shelley 
and Harriet and Mary and Claire and Emilia and Jane 
than at any other stage in the perusal of ‘ Great Com- 
panions.’ This is not to depreciate the remainder of 
the volume, but only to say that the author has here a 
most interesting story to present, and that she does so 
m a very comprehensible, tolerant and picturesque 
manner. 


Fiction 
Wishes Limited. By W.A. Darlington. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Lunatic at Large Again. By J. Storer Clous- 
ton. Nash & Grayson. 7s. 6d. net. 


“6 T want,” laid down the fastidious compiler of 
.‘ English as She is Spoke,’ years ago, ‘‘ to have not 
any indulgence towards the bat buffoons.’’ This may 


craft is to be thoroughly silly; and experiment is the only 
means of discovering whether their brand of silliness is 
irresistibly funny or only jolly stupid. Still they take 
the risk with their eyes open. If we deliberately play 
the fool, we can hardly resent being called one by those 
whom we fail to amuse. In the two novels under con- 
sideration, the buffoonery seems to us distinctly ‘‘ bat.” 
Mr. Darlington, who is reported to have had a prodi- 
gious success with a former book, writes another magi- 
cal farce of the school in which Mr. Anstey was once a 
master. But he is far from achieving another ‘ Vice 
Versa’ or ‘ Fallen Idol.’ There is nothing of the wit 
and polish and plausibility that distinguish Mr. Anstey’s 
best work; although there are some incidental resem- 
blances to ‘The Brass Bottle.’ As in that tale, an 
elderly gentleman is changed into the form of a lower 
animal (here a beetle, there a mule) by a supernatural 
being whom he has offended. The fairy makes but a 
poor substitute for Fakrash, the Jinnee; but she shares 
his taste for conferring inconvenient favours on her 
protégé, and solves the difficulties in which she manages 
to involve him in an identical manner, by casting a spell 


_ of oblivion on everybody else concerned. Mr. Darling- 


ton introduces a number of complications, but they are 
not particularly ingenious, and scarcely ever laughable. 
Perhaps one may add that it is surely unnecessary, in a 


| burlesque of this kind, to make use of such a number of 


oaths and expletives. They are quite out of tone with 


a fairy fantasy. 

Mr. Storer Clouston is, if anything, even a shade 
duller. A lunatic (so called, although he appears sane 
enough) escapes from an asylum, and engages himself 
benevolently in the love affair of a boy and girl who 
have been unfairly separated. He eludes recapture by 
changing clothes with those whom he meets—a curate 
of comic effeminacy, a foolish young peer, a credulous 
schoolmaster, and so on; at one time going about the 
roads in a full suit of armour, stolen from the hall of a 
country house, and addressing wayfarers in that weari- 
some speech which has been so long a stage joke: 
‘‘Prythee, varlet. . . Odzoons!” recaptures, 
when reading these pages, the boredom that one has at 
times experienced during the theatrical performance of 
an indifferent farce; one of those entertainments which 
one visits by mistake, and escapes from unobtrusively 


after the first act. 


Fay and Finance. By Cherry Veheyne. Collins. 


7s. 6d. net. 


HAT marriage can never under any conditions be 

successful is a favourite thesis with modern 
novelists, which has been developed from one point of 
view or another through a great variety of situations. 
It is a proposition which fortunately does not command 
universal assent, but, rightly or wrongly, few people 
will dispute its appropriateness to the special case of 
the theatrical profession. That Miss Veheyne’s actress 
heroine was unhappy with her actor husband will not, 
therefore, be found surprising. The causes, however, 
are not such as might at first sight be anticipated. 
There is no question of the Divorce Court on either side, 
and Fay, besides conventional virtue, has the—perhaps 
rarer—merit of scrupulous honesty in_ pecuniary 
matters. She is, moreover, industrious, and not only 
in her own calling; can turn her hand to sewing, and if 
need be to laundry-work and cooking. Her husband, 
at first a worthless specimen, repents suddenly for love 
of her, and retiring from the theatre transforms himself, 
with a swiftness wholly incredible, into an exemplary 
member of society. But Fay finds him unsatisfactory 
under both aspects, and feels herself as much a martyr 
when spending his money as when he was spending 
hers. She hates the stage, and is miserable away from 
it. Her egotism is rampant, her interests are abnorm- 
ally limited. We are struck by the curious snobbish- 
ness of her perpetual assumption that wage-earning for 
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women is a latter-day portent, destructive of family life. 
The majority of women in this country have during 
centuries worked for their living before marriage, and 
very often after it. That domestic felicity has always 
been their portion cannot safely be asserted. But as a 
whole they have kept their end up better than Fay and 
her kind, and have reared children for the nation—an 
intolerable hardship in the eyes of these others. The 
book is fluently, though not grammatically, written, and 
valuable for its intimate technical details. But it does 
not rank high as an apology for the ‘‘ profession.” 


A Soul’s Comedy. By George Stevenson. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


T is an axiom among Protestants of the right old 

sort—not quite extinct even in our degenerate days— 
that conversion to Rome implies a certain weakness in 
the moral and intellectual fibre of the person converted. 
Mr. Stevenson, though writing from an opposite stand- 
point, has so ordered things that this theory seems 
amply confirmed by the behaviour of his amiable hero, 
Frank Bowood. Endowed with a family living by an 
autocratic aunt, he permits her to dictate the hour and 
manner of holding service in his church. Beguiled 
into once awarding a kiss to a housemaid shamelessly 
bent on fascinating him, he is obsessed with the mis- 
giving that such a lapse can only be made good by 
matrimony. Released from this predicament by the 
young woman’s ultimate preference for a suitor of 
humbler rank, he allows himself to be married, by the 
aunt aforesaid, against his will and even his conscience 
(he has already Romeward leanings), to a girl in a more 
suitable social position. Being thus disqualified for 
priest’s orders in the Roman Church, he joins that 
Church as a layman, because his infant son dies sud- 
denly. So much for Frank’s strength of character. 
Of his mental calibre it is unnecessary to speak, as not 
the slightest attempt at controversy on an intellectual 
basis is made throughout the book. Yet when all de- 
ductions have been allowed, this is an agreeable story, 
lively, sympathetic, humorous, and laudably free from 
the odium theologicum. Naturally, Mr. Stevenson is 
not concerned to state the case impartially for the other 
side. We cannot possibly suppose him to believe that 
either the torment of doctrinal uncertainty or the solace 
of whisky and water is unknown to clergymen of his 
own persuasion. He must be well aware that his stric- 
tures on the worldliness and luxury of Anglican 
ecclesiastical life apply only to a minority, always small 
and now practically negligible. It is not likely that the 
type of religious faith which serenely survives the 
troubles of others but shatters on the first contact with 
personal misfortune is, in his experience, restricted to 
non-Catholics. But who would look for impartiality in 
a novel with a purpose? 


The Man in the Twilight, By Ridgwell Cullum. 
Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. net. 


F ever we have been inclined to murmur against the 

tone of resolute idealism which characterizes much 
modern American fiction, this Canadian novel has 
cured us, perhaps permanently, of such sinful discon- 
tent. Better, surely, any sentimental philosophy which 
stands for sweetness and light, than brazen glorifica- 
tion of the right of the strongest. Better humanitarian 
cant then the cant of pseudo-Nietzscheanism. Mr. 
Ridgwell Cullum’s supermen certainly retain one touch 
of sentiment which would not have been approved by 
Nietzsche, a belief in the ennobling influence of women. 
(Of women, that is, well groomed and fashionably 
dressed, and attaining in other respects to the high- 
water mark of colonial civilization. Female inhabi- 


tants—wives and others—of those ‘‘ lumber-camps ”’ 
which bulk large in the scenario are a different propo- 
sition.) And we acknowledge that Nancy McDonald, 
the heroine, with her business aptitude and spirit of 
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adventure, is the pleasantest person in the book Ss 
has even an aversion from homicide and a sympath re 
the underdog quite out of harmony with her me or 
ment, but they lead to no practical result. The naar 
which does not lack interest, centres round a Scank 
navian corporation’s attempt to grab the wood- és 
trade of Eastern Canada, and a counter-grab : 
on behalf of the British Empire by an individual of 
colossal abilities, but suffering from ‘‘ a yellow str : 
in the brain,’’ whatever that may mean. The Scent 
navians do their best with arson, machine-guns per 
the like. But the Imperialists manage to go a 
better, and remain masters of the field. We are left 
with a discouraging impression of those poor pawns 
on the board, the ‘‘ lumber-jacks,’’ or men employed 
in timber felling, and of the conditions under ita: 
they work. 


Quill’s Window. By George Barr McCutch 
Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net. a 


H OW modern Americans must delight in the study 
of the criminal class! Surely at least two-thirds 
of their most popular recent plays and books have been 
concerned, to some extent, with its activities. ‘ Quill’s 
Window’ is yet another ‘‘crook” novel, and a very 
readable one, too. As usyal, there is too much of it, 
particularly in the early chapters. There is no room in 
tales of this kind for long digressions, comic or pic- 
turesque. But once the plot begins to move in earnest 
readers will follow it with ever-growing interest. Me. 
McCutcheon has not set out to make literature, or at 
least so we suppose; but he tells a good story in lively, 
if occasionally (to us) slightly obscure, language. Of 
the subject it will be sufficient to say that it treats of 
the adventures of a young smart-Aleck from New York 
City who, having gotten bunged up some in an auto 
smash on Broadway, same time as the bulls were after 
him for running contraband, skipped out to a lonesome 
little burg in Indiana, where he started in putting across 
a lot of dope to the Hoosier simps about being a 
wounded doughboy, with a stack of medals. And he 
was getting away with it good, when one of these hay- 
seeds suspicioned something, and flagged Pinkerton’s 
guys to take a hand; as well as putting his best girl 
wise, so she tied a can to him and gave him a swift kick. 
Then he allowed it was time to beat it, but before he 
got started the brother of another kid who had fallen 
for him pulled the rough stuff on him, and he sure got it 
where the chicken got the axe. We trust that we have 
now made the general idea of the book as clear as our 
acquaintance with the language permits, and can refer 
readers who desire further details to Mr. McCutcheon’s 
amusing pages. 


The Haunters and the Haunted. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys. O’Connor. 6s. net. 


LS turning over these pages, it becomes ever more 
pitifully obvious that your ghost is no longer a star 
performer. He who could for so many generations 
draw great audiences by the sheer charm of his per- 
sonality is unable nowadays to give a one-man show. 
To avoid idle oblivion, he is compelled to put himself 
in the hands of abnormally gifted producers and be 
content to spend most of the time off the stage, hinted 
at, suggested, infrequently (and then only partially) 
seen. ‘‘ The closet door to the right of the fireplace 
now opened, and from the aperture there came the 
form of a woman, aged. In her hand she held 
letters . . . .”’? Here is a sentence, picked at random, 
which froze the blood of our grandparents. But who, 
in 1922, is seriously disturbed by the emergence of this 
elderly person from the closet? So concrete a man 
festation will leave most of us wholly unmoved. 
It follows that ghost stories which base their claim 
to attention, not on the art with which they are told, 
but on the assertion that they actually occurred, strike 
the modern reader as tediously old-fashioned. They 
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arouse no more enthusiasm than any other palpably 
false statement; and this, unfortunately, eliminates 

t half of the book before us. There remain those 
pase ‘n the supernatural that are frankly fictitious, 
ae these we find some celebrated pieces. In- 
yoo one may object that one or two of them are too 
celebrated. It is surely an error in selection to place 
at the head of this spectral anthology so widely known 
a tale as ‘ The House of Usher,’ more especially as it 
is not a ghost story at all. ‘ Wandering Willie’s 
Tale,’ too, is (or should be) too familiar to educated 
people to justify its publication ina collection from which 
there are many notable omissions—we may, for one 
example, refer to Le Fanu, a master of this form, 
many of whose most creepy stories are out of print. 
One can think of many writers, from Petronius to our 
own times. worthier of inclusion than Bulwer Lytton, 
whose ‘ House and the Brain’ here takes up no less 
than thirty pages. True, there are still occasional 


moments in it; but the general effect produced by these 


crowds of apparitions and by the increasingly bom- 
bastic language is ridiculous. As regards the contri- 
bution of a living writer (Mr. Arnold Bennett), perhaps, 
as Miss Ethel Monticue thought, least said, soonest 


mended. 

From the point of view of folk-lore, there are in- 
teresting things in this volume; but a person of aver- 
age nerves might read it in a charnel-house at midnight 
without any particular discomfort additional to that 
of his dank situation. A pity! The wrapper and the 
end-papers looked so exciting. 


The Library Table 


Japan and the Far East Conference. By Henry W. Taft. 
(Macmillan. 5s. net.) The A BC’s of Disarmament and the 
Pacific Problems. By Arthur Bullard. (Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net.) 
Written and published in the United States some time before 
the Washington Conference, both these books consist of state- 
ments of the problems that would come before that assembly 
for consideration, and in speculations regarding the solutions of 
these problems. They are thus to a great extent already out of 
date. But they still have a value as expressing certain phases of 
American opinion on the Far East. Thus Mr. Taft seeks to 
combat the prejudice existing against Japan among most of his 
fellow-countrymen, and maintains that the question of the Pacific 
cannot be solved unless the needs of the Japanese are treated 
with open-mindedness and sympathy. Mr. Bullard, whose book 
is the more briskly written of the two, draws attention to the 
fact—which is so often lost sight of—that Russia will, when she 
resumes her place as a Great Power, have a good deal to say 
concerning the Pacific. He notes that ‘‘ Russia’s frontier with 
China is the longest in the World,’”’ and states, quite truly, that 
“‘unless Russia’s eventual interests in the Pacific are safe- 
guarded, all the nice plans of the Conference are very likely to 
be upset.”” Washington notwithstanding, Japan continues to 
keep large forces in Eastern Siberia, and, though she has ex- 
pressed her intention of withdrawing them, her continued occu- 
pation of that region is regarded with intense dislike and suspi- 
cion by the Russians—who were not represented at the Con- 
ference, and will certainly not feel that they are bound to 
respect its conclusions. 


The New World. By Isaiah Bowman. (Harrap. 21s. net.) 
By the expression New World is meant the World since the Great 
War, and the book presents a careful, and within its limits of 
600 pages fairly complete, study of the problems of political geo- 
graphy which have arisen out of that colossal struggle. Dr. 
Bowman is the Director of the American Geographical Society of 
New York, and, though this work evidently was written pri- 
marily for the information of his fellow-countrymen, its general 
fairness and breadth of outlook, particularly as shown in the 
chapter dealing with the ‘‘ Problems of Imperial Britain,’? make 
a much wider appeal. It suffers somwhat from condensation, as 
when it states, in considering India, that ‘‘ 400 natives of Am- 
ritsar were killed by General Dyer’s troops for assembling in a 
public square ’’—which is true, but not the whole truth. Yet as 
a rule it is accurate, and therefore has a distinct value as a work 
of reference. Not the last of its value lies in the superb manner 
in which it is illustrated, there being upwards of 200 maps, all 
specially drawn, and illuminating—this is the word—every aspect 
of the subject. 


The Second Edition of Muirhead’s London and its Environs 
(Blue Guides. London, Macmillan; Paris, Hachette: 12s. net) 
brings this excellent guide-book right up to date. The first edi- 
tion appeared during the war, and there is now added, among 
other things, an article on ‘ London and the War,’ giving details 
of air-raids and so on. As the new edition was necessarily com- 


piled during a period of transition, there are bound to be certain 
discrepancies. The editor warns us of this in the Preface, par- 
ticularly regarding prices, for he has thought it best (and we 
agree with him) to base his information on normal conditions, 
considering that the abnormal prices of to-day will not always 
survive. Even with this allowance, however, the prices indicated 
as ruling at, for instance, the ‘ London Pavilion,’ are surely 
placed a little moderately at ‘* 1s. to 5s.’’ Stalls at this particu- 
lar theatre at present cost 17s. On the subject of theatres the 
Guide is bright, and more human than is common to the genus. 
It says of ‘‘ revues ”’ that they are ‘‘ often amusing,’’ and of the 
‘ People’s Theatres ’ that ‘‘ characteristic performances of melo- 
drama are given at low prices to audiences that are themselves 
of some spectacular interest.’’ It is impossible to deal with the 
book fully here, but we have taken the trouble to test its efficacy, 
and found it for the most part extremely accurate and compre- 
hensive. We may note in passing that the office of the Spec- 
tator is not, as stated, in Wellington Street, but in York Street, 
whither it migrated some time ago. Not the least useful part 
of the Guide is the very thorough Appendix, giving full infor- 
mation on cabs, omnibuses, trams and underground railways, and 
a complete plan of London, in sections, with a street index. This 
can by a simple device be detached from the remainder of the 
volume. The early articles on Art, History, London Architec- 
ture, Literary Walks, etc., are sound and as comprehensive as 
possible in the small space available. 


The London Mercury for February contains some good poetry, 
two of the best pieces having a war setting. Of these, Mr. 
Blunden’s ‘* War Autobiography’ and Mr. Martin Arm- 
strong’s ‘ Before Battle,’ we prefer the second, which is quite 
remarkable. Mr. Kenneth Ashley in ‘ The Two-Seater’ gives 
us a rhymed exposition of the theory of Relativity, though this 
was not, we think, his object. Mr. George Moore contributes a 
pleasing story, and Mr.R.A. Knox writes on ‘A Ramble in Barset- 
shire,’ with a sketch-map; Mr. Middleton Murry puts in a word 
for ‘ A Neglected Heroine of Shakespeare "—to wit, Coriolanus’s 
wife Virgilia. There is also a very interesting essay by Mr. 
Hone on ‘ The Poetry of Mr. Hardy,’ analysing his Schopen- 
hauer philosophy minus its consolation, and commenting, we are 
pleased to see, on the bathos of some of what Mr. Hone terms 
Hardy’s ‘‘ cynical storiettes,’? such as ‘ Ah, Are You Digging on 
My Grave?’ The Chronicles and Reviews are up to the usual 
standard, and we are glad to see Mr. Rendall back, whom we 
had missed. 

The New Hazell Annual and Almanack, 1922, (Froude, Hodder 
& Stoughton) has effected a creditable reduction in price to 5s. by 
the simple expedient of suspending certain sections which have 
been proved to the editors less useful than others retained. 
Nearly all the well-known features remain, and there has been 
added a note on the Washington Conference and the League of 
Nations. There is a very full list of casualties and losses in the 
Great War, and tables giving the post-war strengths of navies. 
Readers will find that nothing essential has been sacrificed to the 
50 per cent. fall in cost. 


Denmark: A Co-operative Commonwealth, by Frederic C. 
Howe (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. net). This informing and well- 
written work gives a heartening account of the progress of Den- 
mark during the last fifty years; indeed, it unfolds such striking 
and surprising facts that, though it deals mainly with economics, 
it has about it something of the atmosphere of romance. In 1870 
the position of the country appeared to be desperate. Denmark 
had lost most of her territory, a tariff wall shut out her products 
from Germany, and in open markets she made no headway 
against American and other large-scale competition. ‘* There 
seemed to be no escape from the encroachments of the greater 
Powers on the one hand and the economic competition of the 
newer countries on the other.’’ It looked as if under this pressure 
Denmark would be utterly crushed. But the Danes did not 
despair, and salvation came through their farmers and peasants, 
who reduced agriculture to a science, and, adapting the co-opera- 
tive movement to their needs, gradually made their little land one 
of the most flourishing in the world. How all this came about 
is the story told in this book. 


What Japan Thinks (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net). Published last 
summer in the United States with an eye to the Washington Con- 
ference, this book consists of essays written by prominent 
Japanese from their own differing points of view, and it is edited 
by K. K. Kawakami, a Japanese publicist who is well known 
to Americans by such works as his ‘ Japan and World Peace,’ 
but who contributes to this volume merely an introduction and 
some notes on the Yap controversy. The essays, thirteen in 
number, cover a wide range of subjects. They begin with ‘ A 
World Unsafe for Democracy,’ discuss such matters as the 
Monroe Doctrine and the League of Nations, ‘ Mikadoism,’ 
Japan’s defective Constitution, Japan’s Liberalism and Navalism, 
Militarism and Navalism in America, the Japanese question in the 
United States, and wind up with ‘ Can Japan be Christianized? ’ 
The most interesting of them deal with ‘ Illusions of the White 
Race’ by the late Prince Okuma and the ‘ White Problem in 
Asia ’ by an anonymous writer; both are in effect a notice to the 
White to quit Asia and leave it to the Asiatics. 


The Secrets of a Savoyard, by Henry A. Lytton (Jarrold, 6s. 
net). Mr. Henry Lytton has made himself hosts of new admirers 
during the recent revivals of the “‘ Savoy ’’ operas, so that this 
little volume of his memories ought to make a wide appeal. They 


are cheerfully and modestly written, and contain many things that 
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will amuse playgoers, particularly those of middle-age. It was 
hardly necessary to fill fifty pages with the plots of the operas, 
which are perfectly easy to follow on the stage, and are decidedly 
flat in this skeleton form. The author’s reminiscences would have 
stood very well by themselves, without this rather obvious 
padding. 

The Only Girl in the World, by Lloyd Williams (Page, 7s. 6d. 
net) is the story of Miss Patricia Dean and Mr. Guy Hewet, her 
lover. Their acquaintance begins when he is a mechanic in the 
Post Office Telephones and she is employed in a large draper’s 
shop; but his father is a baronet and hers was a knight. Their 
troubles begin, but are smoothed out for Pat by a fortunate 
accident. Next Guy’s troubles begin. His father wishes him 
to marry money to put into the business, and on his refusal 
disowns him and resorts to crime. All turns out well in the end, 
and the result is a readable, mildly exciting story of domestic 
interest. 


Drake’s Drum, by Draycot M. Dell (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d. net), is 
the story of Miles Jervis, who brings a drum to Francis Drake 
when he is about to set out on his first expedition against the 
Spaniards, and follows him through all his adventures till the 
Armada is defeated and Spain is finally beaten. There is plenty 
of good fighting and perils by land and sea in the book, which 
does well to keep alive in youthful hearts the fame of one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest of English sailors. 


Christabel, by Edith Henrietta Fowler (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. 
net), tells of how a young girl of seventeen made a most unsuit- 
able marriage with an elderly peer as his third wife. The mis- 
takes she made, the mistakes he made, her attempts to escape, 
her attempts to make herself a better woman and wife, make 
up quite a good story of domestic interest as told by the author, 
the Hon. Mrs. Robert Hamilton. The farcical aunt and uncle 
are rather overdrawn for the purpose of comic relief: they may 
have happened in real life, but they take the book out of the 
atmosphere in which Christabel and her trials are seen to best 
advantage. 


Dwifa’s Curse, by Blue Wolf (Robert Scott, 5s. net), is a 
really plausible tale of the Stone Age in Britain, just at the time 
when the earlier Neolithic people are coming in contact with 
later Stone-Age people armed with the bow and some way ad- 
vanced in civilization. The archeology is quite satisfactory, the 
attempt to get at the reasoning of a Neolithic man seems success- 
ful—what more can any one say on that point?—and the illus- 
trations are very good and quite in keeping with the typography. 
The book is well-produced, and we have no hesitation in com- 
mending it to our readers. 


John Rutland’s Romance, by J. P. Bessell (Sampson Low, 
7s. Gd. net), lies in the fact that having engaged himself to be 
married to a young woman by correspondence, and being disap- 
pointed with her looks, he met his double, who was at the end 
of his resources, and changed identities. The double is black- 
mailed, terrorised, by his prospective father-in-law, a_ retired 
pugilist, and falls in love elsewhere. A seasonable murder puts 
things right and brings a rather foolish story to a happy end. 


A Daughter of Martha, by Elizabeth Stirling (Stanley Paul, 
8s. 6d. net), is a well-told story of one of those women who are 
born to render service to all around them, and too often in so 
doing throw away their own chances of happiness. Judy Greene, 
in Lady Stirling’s story, looks after her sister and brothers, two 
of them older than herself, contrives their dresses, arranges for 
their invitations, and is, in general, the providence of the family, 
even when her elder sister marries the man she loves. It is a 
story of strong domestic interest. 


Beauty, by Rupert Hughes (Nash, 8s. 6d. net), is an American 
novel descr*bing the influence of a beautiful girl, unconscious of 
her power over men, on a young Westerner from Rio Grand 
who has become rich, and by chance is introduced into New York 
Society. The girl is missing one night, and is found in a lake 
near by, embedded in a block of ice. The mystery of her death, 
its effect on the characters of the tale, and its ultimate solution 
make a long, but not too long story, ably told, and imaginative. 


Belsavage, by Henrietta Leslie (Page, 7s. 6d. net), is married to 
Martin, the sort of person who wishes for a union of souls with 
no interference from bodily desires. Naturally she meets in due 
course a friend of her husband’s who does not share his views. 
Later on, when a child is coming, she returns to her husband to 
confess, and finds that he has changed his views too. And every- 
thing ends happily. 


Briony, by Curtis Yorke (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net), tells in a 
lively way how Briony Carteret, when the bottom dropped out of 
her finances, refuses to marry her chum, Sir Michael, tries to set 
up as a lodging-house keeper, and fails. After several experi- 
ments in living, and an engagement to be married to an American 
gentleman who turns out to have a wife alive, everything ends 
happily in the last pages. A capable piece of work. 


Conflict, by Henrietta Leslie (Collins, 7s. 6d. net), is, on the 
whole, a quite good piece of work. The story is of the making 
of a labour leader and his unmaking, and the conflict is between 
his unwilling devotion to the Cause, and his desire for beauty nega- 
tived by his innate puritanism. The three women who come into 
his life are well-described, and the catastrophe is naturally brought 
about. The book is well worth reading. 
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Chess 


PROBLEM No. 14 
By J. N. Basson 
BLACK 


White to play and mate in two moves. 
Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him before Feb. 18. 
PROBLEM 13 
Solution 
WHITE: 
(1) B—K4 
(2) Mates accordingly. 
Pros_eM No. 12.—Correct from Albert Taylor, A. S. Mitchell, 
R. Black, A. Lewis, M. de Winton, A. S. Brown, S. E. Lloyd 
(and No. 11), C. P. Grimshaw, P. N. Davies and Anthony Hyde. 


To CORRESPONDENTS 


: 
Any move. 


P. N. Davies.—No. 11 is solved as stated in last week’s issue. 
After (1) Kt-Kt7, if K x B, (2) Q-K8; if K-Q2nd, Kt-B5; if K x 
P, (2) Kt-O8; if B x R (2) Q x R; if B-K4 or R any, (2) Kt-Q8. 

F. J. W. Searle.—In No. 12, if White play B x R, Black would 
reply B-K4, and White cannot mate next more. Persevere, and 
we shall soon see you an expert solver. 

Edwin A. French.—We have written to you. 


ODDS-GIVING AT CHESS 


We have been asked to deal with this subject in our Chess 
Notes, but so large is it that we shall be compelled to be frag- 
mentary, and that as occasion may serve, our small space being 
necessarily taken up usually by matters of current interest. 

The habitually successful odds-giver at chess is certainly ‘‘ born 
not made ’’: of two players equally learned and skilled, the one 
may be a brilliant the other a poor starter from “ scratch.’’ The 
fact is that all players have little idiosyncrasies, and the born 
odds-giver is quicker to perceive and turn these to his own ac- 
count than is the strong player who lacks this gift of observation. 
It follows directly upon this study of little personal peculiarities 
of play that the odds-giver who “* knows his job ’’ will always 
search more eagerly for his relatively than for his absolutely best 
move—indeed, given a certain position, he may rightly concluce 
that a particular move will be his best when giving odds to A, 
which would be advantageously replaced by a totally different one 
were B in receipt of the same handicap. 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 

Of Gardens East and West. By K. C. Ryves. Melrose : 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Some Modern French Writers. By G. Turquet Milnes. Muir- 
head: 10s. net. : 

The Looking Glass. The Bodley Head: 6s. 
net. 

The Process of Man’s Becoming. By ‘‘ Quaestor Vite."’ Duck- 


worth: 8s. net. : 
Wiltshire Essays. By Maurice Hewlett. Milford: 6s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY . 

China Captive or Free. By Gilbert Reid. Allen & Unwin: 
12s. 6d. net. 

History of Art: Ancient Art. 
Head: 21s. net. 

Mary of Scots. By John Peterson. Melrose: 5s. net. 

Official History of Australia in the War of 1914—1918. Vol. 

The Story of Anzac. By C. E. W. Bean. Australia : 

Angus & Robertson. 

The Revival of Italy. By G. D. Heron. 
net. 


By Frank Crane. 


By Elie Faure. The Bodley 


Allen & Unwin: 5s. 


VERSE. 
The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Constable: 7s. 6d. 


net. 
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FICTION 


By Margaret Peterson. Melrose: 7s. 6d. net, 
jan, Overbarow. By Anthony Wharton. Duckworth: 


Max Pemberton Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 


Paulin By W. E. Norris. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

The By Henry James. New Edition. Macmil- 
7s. 6d. net. 

The “Clicking of Cuthbert. By P. G. Wodehouse. Jenkins: 
. 6d. net. 


The Gates wd Hope. By Anthony Carlyle. Mills & Boon: 
3s. 6d. n 
By Phyllis Bottome. Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 
> kina. Trail. By Forrestine Hooker: Mills & Boon: 


et. 
The! By Elizabeth Dejeans. Allen & Unwin: 


The hes ‘of “Exile. By J. W. Makin. Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d 


Bot Shadow. By W. L. Blennerhassett. Duckworth: 


6d. net. 
The Whiskered Footman. By Edgar Jepson. Jenkins: 7s. 6d. 


eenee. By Ralph Straus. Methuen: 7s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Chasing and Racing. By Harding Cox. The Bodley Head: 
. 6d. net. 

Hampshire By Telford Varley. Cambridge University Press: 

6d. net. 

How te Choose a Dog. By Frank T. Barton. Jarrolds: 5s. net. 

Le Socialisme et la Societe. By J. Ramsay Macdonald. Paris, 
Flammario1: 7 fr. 50 c. 

Liturgical Prayer: Its History and Spirit. By Abbot Fernand 
Cabrol. Burns & Oates: 12s. 6d. net. 

The Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body. Documents re- 
— to the Question of Heresy raised against the Rev. 
H. D. A. Major, Ripon Hall, Oxford. Issued by the Right 
dy H. M. Burge, D.D. ‘Lord Bishop of Oxford. Mowbray. 

The Theocracy of Jesus. By Ignatius Singer. Daniel: 1s. net. 

Trout Fishing for the Beginner. By Richard Clapham. Chatto 
& Windus: 3s. 6d. net. 

Three Months of Tariff Reform. By J. D. es. M.P., and 
M. J. Lauda. Westminster Gazette, Ltd. : 


A Library List 


The following books are suggested to those making up their library lists. 
An asterisk against a title denotes that it is fiction. 


Alarums and Excursions. By James Agate. Grant Richards. 

Alone. By Norman Douglas. Chapman & Hall. 

A Revision of the Treaty. By J. M. Keynes. Macmillan. 

Belief in God. By Charles Gore. Murray. 

*Crome Yellow. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 

Essays and Addresses. By Gilbert Murray. Allen & Unwin. 

* Greensea Island. By Victor Bridges. Mills & Boon. 

* Guinea Girl. By Norman Davey. Chapman & Hall. 

*1 Have only Myself to Blame. By Elizabeth Bibesco. Heinemann. 

* Jurgen. By J. B. Cabell. Lane. 

Last Days in New Guinea. By C. A. W. Moncton. The Bodley Head. 

Painted Windows. By ‘‘ A Gentleman with a Duster.’’ Mills & Boon. 

Peaceless Europe. By Francesco Nitti. Cassell. 

* Search. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. Chatto & Windus. 

South. By Sir Ernest Shackleton. Heinemann. 

Ten — at the Court of St. James. By Baron Von Eckardstein. Butter- 
worth. 

The Pleasures of Ignorance. By Robert Lynd. Grant Richards. 

The Riddle of the Rhine. By Victor Lefebure. Collins. 

The Secrets of a Savoyard. Henry A. Lytton. Jarrold. 

* Wanderers. By Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal. 

With the Battle Cruisers. By Filson Young. Cassell. 

*Youth and the Bright Medusa. By Willa Cather. Heinemann. 


CONSTABLE 
Bernard Shaw 


HEARTBRBAK HOUSE and other plays 7s. 6d. net 
BACK TO METHUSELAH. Five sew plays. 10s. net 
volumes. Shaw's plays are also issued separ- 
in paper and in cloth, including 
FANNY'S FIRST PLAY. Paper Is. 6d. Cloth 2s. 6d. 
Now being performed at the ’ veryman Theatre. 


Walter de la Mare 


bes VEIL and other Poems. 6s. net 
A CHILD'S DAY. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
THE LISTENERS aad other Poems, 3s. 6d. net 
Bry ae PIE and other Poems. 4s 6d, net 
OTLEY and other Poems. 3s, 6d, net 
Poems 1901-1918. 2 volumes. 27s. 6d. net 


Edgar Allen Poe 


COMPLETE POEMS. Edited with a Memoir by 


J. H. WHITTY. Portrait. 7s. 6d, net 
This is the only complete edition of Poe’s poems 
(Now ready) 
Hist i Le tt 
FALL OF ayy! STUAR 18s. net 
ELIZABETH MARY STUART =. 6d, net 
THE YOUTH OF HENRY VIIL s. 6d. net 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

net 
These volumes by FRANK A. MUMBY are all  Aoteee 
from contemporary portraits and tell historical narrative 
in actual letters of the period. 


Deflation 


Gustav Cassel ascribes to deliberate deflation the indus- 
trial stagnation and the unemployment of the present 
time. His two memoranda, in which ths theory is ex- 
haustively presented, are contained in ‘‘ The 
Monetary Problems” (Paper 3s.6d, Cloth 5s.). Mr. 
Lloyd George has described Dr. Cassel as “one of the 
most brilliant economists in the world."’ 


: BOMBAY : 


Every 44 Friday 
Special February 11th 


SHACKLETON 


Character Sketch 


OPIUM DENS 
by Wilfred Ewart 


Of all bookstalls and newsagents, or post free (5d.) from the 
Publisher, “‘ Time and Tide,” 88 Fleet Street, E.C.A4. 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. R. MCKENNA 


Joint Managing Directors: 
S. B. MURRAY F, HYDE 


E. W. WOOLLEY 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund - 


Subscribed Capital - - £38,117,103 


Deposits (Dec. 31st, 1921) 375,117,092 


1 0,860,852 
- - 10,860,852 


BELFAST BANKING CO., LTD. 


Over 110 Offices in Ireland 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD B&OAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
AFFILIATED BANKS: 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


Over 160 Offices in Scotland 
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Company Meetings. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS 


THe Orpinary GENERAL MeEgtTING of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company was held on the 8th inst. at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Dr. Charles Carpenter, M.Inst.C.E., the President 
of the Company, in the chair. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that in the beginning of April in the year under 
review the country was engaged in the greatest industrial struggle 
it had ever had to face, for during three months the whole of 
the coal mining industry was at a standstill. To meet it they 
had taken the most complete steps. They had bought all the 
coal that could be obtained, actually putting into stock about a 
third of a million tons, and as it became apparent that the strike 
would be extended they had imported coal in large quantities 
from abroad. The price that had to be paid was heavy, but 
they had fulfilled their duties as a statutory undertaking since 
they had given full pressure and quality throughout the period 
of the struggle. In addition, the authorities had drawn upon 
the resources they had accummulated, and had requisitioned from 
the Company both coal and coke for gas-making in all parts of 
the country. The Board had the impression that the Committee 
appointed by the Ministry of Mines thought that the Company 
might have done even more in that direction than had been the 
case, but he thought that the list of those to whom they had 
supplied coal and coke was not otherwise than creditable, and 
the Company certainly had to put in the forefront the require- 
ments of their own consumers, to whom they have given the 
service to which they were entitled, and for which the Board had 
no reason to doubt they would be quite willing to pay. How the 
cost was to be met was a matter of policy. The Board could 
have provided the money by raising the price of gas by 2d. per 
therm for the halt-year, or they could have reduced the figure 
by one-half and spread the increase over double that period. ‘The 
latter course had been chosen, and was the explanation of 
£180,000 of the extra cost being paid during the period under 
review, payment of the balance being deferred until the current 
half-year. He thought stock-holders would understand why the 
Board could not see their way to recommend a higher dividend 
than the basic rate of 5 per cent. Had the coal stoppage not 
occurred there was no doubt but they would have been able to 
pay a dividend little, if any, short of the pre-war rate. It was, 
however, no small achievement to have substantially held their 
business, as was proved by the fact that they had experienced a 
lower reduction of output than any of their neighbours. They 
would, moreover, certainly reap benefit from the consideration 
they had showu to the Company’s consumers. 

As to the present price of gas, no one with an understanding 
of the business of gas supplied would express any other opinion 
than that the price was to-day too high. In their own interests, 
as well as those of the public, they would strive by every means 
to bring it down quickly and substantially, but that would take 
time. Stocks of coal purchased at a much higher figure had still 
to be liquidated. ‘The attitude of the Company’s consumers was, 
on the whole, very favourable. They were increasing in number, 
and the figure of the increase in stoves stated in the report was 
very satisfactory. It showed that the public’s faith in gas was 
by no means a diminishing quantity, and in that connection he 
might say that the method of selling gas according to its thermal 
value, which had certainly come to stay, had been conceived 
wholly in the interests of the consumers. The therm system put 
all supplies of town gas upon one uniform and comparable basis. 
On the question of residuals, he would point out that there were 
what might be termed high-temperature residuals, possessing their 
own special qualities and uses. They did not distil their coal to 
make low-temperature residuals, because it would be unprofitable 
for them to do so. They could, however, readily scrap their 
present retorts and substitute low-temperature apparatus if there 
were any semblance of the working results proving satisfactory. 

Their coke stood well in the estimation of users whether at 
home or abroad, and similarly the Company’s standard sulphate 
of ammonia had a high reputation. Now that they had no longer 
to pool their production with inferior qualities, they were not 
without hopes they would get back some of the overseas business, 
of which they had been so unfairly dispossessed. As regarded 
dye products the story was a disturbing one which, however, was 
hardly surprising when they noted that the largest dye-producing 
undertaking in Great Britian had passed its preference dividend. 
It has been stated freely that the British temperament was un- 
suited to the production of fine chemicals. That had been proved 
to be absolutely unfounded, but no industry on unsubsidised lines 
could continue in face of the competition which had resulted from 
the unfortunate Sankey judgment. Under the Dye-Stuffs (Import 
Regulations) Act, producers and users of dye chemicals were, 
however, working together so well as to reduce to a minimum 
dependence upon foreign products. On the machinery thus 
created the extended re-establishment of the dye-producing indus- 
try in this country would largely depend. — ‘ 

Mr. Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E. (the Vice-President), seconded 
the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


11 February 1922 
S.T.D. MOTORS, LTD. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING of shareholders of S.T.D 


Motors, Ltd., was held on the 7th inst. at Win 
London, Mr. James Todd, J.P., F.C.A. (the Prema ge House, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the reper 
We have passed through many months of extreme tensin Said : 
anxiety, as for a long time it seemed impossible to ju | and 
when, if ever, the slum was going to end, but there js i Po to 
reason to hope that the worse has passed and that we ol ink, 
seeing a slow but certain improvement in the conditions pe 
trade. 

The two concerns in which we hold practicall 
(whose activities are not solely to the 
namely, Messrs. Heenan and Froude, Ltd., Engineers, of Wont’ 
ter and Manchester; and Messrs. Jonas Woodhead and Sone 
Ltd., Spring Makers, of Leeds) have had results during the past 
year—despite the general trade depression prevailing—which are 
satisfactory, and with the orders already on our books we are 
looking forward to the continuation of a satisfactory year's 
trading. 

With regard to the conditions existing generally in th 
Industry, both in this country and the 
it is a matter of common knowledge to you that never before 
has such a period of depression been experienced, and practically 
every Company has felt this depression with the exception of the 
very few who have confined their production entirely to the 
turning out of small cars, for which alone there has been a 
serious demand during the past year. 

As an example, I would refer in the first place to a Company 
with which we amalgamated a year ago, namely, the Sunbeam 
Motor Car Company—a Company which everybody in the Indus- 
try knows stands second to none in the reputation of its Cars 
and in the equipment and management of its works. But even 
with all this behind it, it has been impossible to show satisfactory 
results on the year’s trading, for one reason, and one reason 
only, which applies to every big concern in Industry, namely, 
the huge depreciation in stock values of raw material and work 
in progress which has taken place during the past twelve months, 

The whole of the Sunbeam Company’s Models have been re- 
designed by Mr. Louis Coatalen, with results which have fulfilled 
our expectations. At the present time the output of the Sun- 
beam Works is gradually approaching the maximum output 
which it has previously attained, and I am glad to say, even 
before the selling season has seriously commenced, that the cash 
receipts, car deliveries, and the orders received are exceedingly 
satisfactory. 

With regard to the Talbot Company, Mr. Louis Coatalen, who 
is now in charge of the technical and designing staffs of the 
Companies which we control, having regard to the tendency 
which is more apparent every month in the development of the 
small light car, has designed a small 8-h.p. Talbot Car which 
has been described in the Press and by the Agents as an evolution 
in the manufacture of small cars, and in order to cope with the huge 
demand which we have met with as a result of the recent Motor 
Shows, practically all the Talbot Works have been put on to the 
production of this small Car. Our entire output for the season is 
contracted for by our agents and, in the course of the next 
month or so, we shall be turning out these Cars in large numbers. 

With regard to the Company which we control in France—the 
Talbot-Darracq Company allied with the Body Building Factory 
in this country—the wonderful racing successes during the past 
year which the Talbot-Darracq Cars have met with are doubtless 
within the knowledge of you all. In the International Grand 
Prix Race for 1}-litre cars in France, against the best European 
opposition, the Talbot-Darracq Cars finished first, second and 
third, and followed this up by a similar success in the great 
200-miles race for light cars held at Brooklands. — Our Body 
Building Works in London are now working full time and are 
taxed to their full capacity to turn out the requisite number of 
bodies to cope with the demand for the Talbot-Darracq Cars. 

There is one other point which will probably interest you, and 
that is that we have elected to the Board of our Company in 
France, Mr. Delage, who is the Managing Director of the Nieu- 
port Aeroplane Company in France—one of the principal suppliers 
of aeroplanes to the French Army and Admiralty, and we have 
lately received an important order from the French Army for the 
construction of a number of large aviation motors under the 
design of Mr. Louis Coatalen. Both Mr. Coatalen and Mr. 
Delage are confident that there is a profitable opening for us in 
France in this direction, as through the equipment of our a 
during the War they are specially adapted for the production 
heavy aviation motors. 

It ts a matter of extreme regret to the Board that they do not 
feel justified in recommending to you a dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares. The Directors themselves, as you are probably — 
are the largest holders of shares in this company, but 7. = 
having regard to the fact that during the years 1917 to 1 a 
Ordinary Shareholders received a return of 20 per cent. on : A 
dividends, this year that they are acting in the best interes oe 
the shareholders in preferring to conserve the cash — 
available for the finanéing of the company’s production for 
current year, rather than pay a small dividend. the 

Mr. Charles N. Wright seconded the motion, and -_* : 
Chairman had replied to several questions, it was unanim y 
carried. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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SPERLING S JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 
FINANCE, 
COMMERCE, 
INDUSTRY and 
ECONOMICS 


Published on the 15th of each month 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
12months ... on £1 10 O Post Free 


SPERLING & CO., 


Basildon House, Moorgate, E.C.2 


KTo Yem Monet 


‘Give what you can.” 
This Appeal is echoed from Russia to Britain 


Never was the Need so Great. 


Sir Benjamin Robertson. K.C.M.G., the Indian Famine 
Expert, who has gone to Russia as British Famine Com- 
missioner, telegraphs :— 
‘* Fully satisfied that all consignments of relief 
goods are reaching the famine sufferers intact.’ 


FOUR SHILLINGS A MONTH SAVES A LIFE. 


Give What You Can. 


Donations should be sent at once to the Hon. Treasurer, 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
Roon E.6, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 
President: The Rt. Hon THE LORD MAYOR of LONDON. 

Chairman: The Rt. Hon. LORD EMMOTT, G.C.M.G. 


The Russian Famine Relief Fund and the Save the Children Fund 
operate in difierent parts of the Famine Area and neither compete nor 
overlap in the distribution of relief. 


Issued by the War Relief Fund (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


G. P. PUTNAM SONS, LTD. 


Way of Revelation sy Wilfrid Ewart 
7s. 6d. net 


We have come across no English 
novelist who has yet brought home 
to us more vividly the glory and 
tragedy and squalor of the War. 


The Saturday Review. 


The Devil Drives W. Savi. 6s. net 


A well-conceived plot is worked 
out with an accompaniment of 
brisk action and appropriate 
tropical scenery. 

Scotsman. 


The Life of Johann Sebastian Bach 


by the late Sir Hubert Parry, 
K.C.V.O., Mus. Doc. 9s. net 


Fascinating to the general reader 
as well as invaluable to the 
musician. 

Times Lit. Supplement 


Published at 24 Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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Chambers s Cyclopadia 
of English Literature 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. A History 
Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English 
tongue from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
with Specimens of their Writings. 


ILLUSTRATED with 300 PORTRAITS & FACSIMILES 


THREE VOLS., Imp. 8vo, Cloth, £3 net, 
Morocco, £6 net 


An invaluable work to all who are interested in the 
Report of the Committee appointed by the President of the 
Board of Education ‘‘ to inquire into the position of Eng- 
lish in the educational system.” 


Contemporary Review says :—‘‘ Will constitute not 
only one of the most valuable works of literary .refer- 
ence existing, but an anthology of the choicest pas- 
sages in English literature from Chaucer to the present 
day.” 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS : 


Canon AINGER 

Rev. SToPpFORD BROOKE 
Proressor A. C. BRADLEY 
Proressor P. Hume Brown 
Mr. Austin Dosson 

Mr. THEeoporeE Watts-DuUNTON 
ProFEssoR DowpDEN 

Mr. Epmunp GossE 

Mr. S. R. GARDINER 

Mr. F. Hinpes GROOME 
Proressor W. P. Ker 

Mr. ANDREW LANG 

Sir Sipney Lee 

ProFessor Sir Ricnarp LODGE 
Sir W. Ropertson NIcOLi 

Mr. A. W. 
ProFessor Sir WALTER RALEIGH 
Mr. A. C. SwINBURNE 
PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY 
Proressor J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
PROFESSOR WooODBERRY 


HOW TO STUDY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Extract from Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS'S Letter, in a 
popular Literary Weekly, to “ Perplexed ’”’ :— 


“‘I promised to show you a short way through the 
labyrinth of literature. It would be easy to compile 
a long list of books which you ought to read, but I 
take it that you do not wish me to hurl a library at 
your head. This is the age of time-saving and 
labour-saving devices... .. How, then, can you 
enjoy the results of criticism? Well, there is a work 
which I commend to you as a complete solution of the 
problem that vexes you. It is the new edition of 
Cuampers’s CycLop#pia OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
““Do not go straight through the Cyctopapia. Use 
it as a companion in your reading, turning to the 
admirable index for light on any author or any book 
to which your attention may be directed. Dip into it 
in your leisure hours, and take from it hints for your 
general reading, going perpetually from its quotations 
to the fountain head of the author. Before long you 
will find your way through the maze of literature, and 
you will begin to see the tendency of your own taste. 
You will be saved from barren journeyings and futile 
wanderings, for you will be guided by the shortest way 
to the best writers and the best books.’’ 


W. & R, CHAMBERS, Ltd.,339 HIGH ST.,EDINBURGH 
and 38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


and BRITISH INDIA ¢.°, 
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MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GUL 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 


MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, 
London, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122, ee 


B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Street, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS.—Churchward’s Signs and Symbols of Primordial 
Man, 1913, £2 10s, Od.; Waite’s Secret Tradition in Free. 
masonry, 2 vols., £3 10s. Od.; Inman’s Ancient Faiths, 2 vols 
£3 3s. Od.; Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 2 vols, £3 35. oq. 
Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.; Naunton Collection of 
Japanese Sword Fittings, compiled and illustrated by Joly, 1919 
£2 10s.; Aristophanes Comedies, 2 vols., Athenian Society, 1912 
£5 5s. Od.; Who’s Who, 1921, 16s.; Oscar Wilde’s House of 
Pomegranates, with coloured illustrations, 16s. ; Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new copies, 4 vols., 39s, 
net, for 12s. 6d. Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter 
with 140 plates, just issued £3 5s. Od. ; Gilfillan’s British Poets, 
fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; Dramatic Works 
of St. John Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 
25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; 
Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
illus., by René Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Cata- 
logue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will 
exchange for others.—EpwarD BaAKER’s Great Booksuop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words.—MISS 
NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria Avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 
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ETTIE GRAINGER (Literary Typist), 10, Stafford Road, 
DARLASTON, So. Staffs. 
AUTHOR writes: ‘I have never had so conscientious 
and intelligent a rendering of my illegible MS.” 
One shilling per 1,000 words. Copies 3d. 
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original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 
lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
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HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 
10 Clifford Street, W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Con- 
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station. Write for Booklet S.R. GILLIAM & CO., 8, Queen 
Street, E.C.4. 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY 


18, MOORGATE STREET LONDON. E.C.2 
THE PACIFIC STEAM 


NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


21,629,009 
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LIABILITY, MOTOR GAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATON. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, London, E.C.4 


Under-Insurance may mean 


Bankruptcy. 


Inability to replace property and goods not 
covered by insurance may mean bankruptcy. 
Complete protection can be secured by 


adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, £.C 1. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Mortgages) 


ESTABLISHED 1837. (Anauities 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Board of Directors. 
ALFagp James Suermcarp, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernon Rutrer, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Joun Resert Freeman, 
Rt. Hoa. Sir C. BE. H. Hosmeussz. 


Bart. 
E. J. Hotramp, Kag., J.P. 


aj. . Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. 

Capt. Hon. E. A. Fitzroy, M.P. 
D.C, Rurmznrorp, Esq.. J.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 

—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second - 

@emt at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
(tea charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 
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EMPIRE MOTOR INSURANCE 


The constant presence of serious risk necessitates Motor-car 
owners seeking insurance of the most comprehensive character. 
The ‘“ B.D." 1922 Empire Motor Policy provides the widest 
possible cover—even that of towage to the nearest Garage 
in event of breakdown. Each proposal being considered on 
its merits permits of the most favourable rates being quoted. 
Full list of risks covered, special features, reductions, etc., 
are contained in the agg ee which is sent post free. 
Please ask for Empire Motor Policy Prospectus. 
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Head Office: Excuance Avenug, E.C.3 
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The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 60 Years’ 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” INFLUENZA, 


Acts Chere: to ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
ether Bewel (. mplaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Always ask for a 


Ot all Chemists, 1/3 and Sis, | TH&RE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week for one year, 
for which I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 
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The Saturday Review 


February 


Saturday Review 


Founded 1855 


@, IF YOU DESIRE to be well informed and have your 
mind refreshed by first-rate criticism on things politi- 
cal, economic, literary and artistic ; 


G, IF YOU CONSIDER that the State has sufficiently 
demonstrated its inability to manage business concerns; 


@, IF YOU REALIZE that the restoration of a genuine 
political faith will save the country from enslavement 
to Bureaucracy and Dictatorship; 


@, IF YOU FEEL that England and the Empire that our 
fathers won for us are worth holding together and working 
for and saving, instead of dismembering and wrecking; 


@, IF YOU BELIEVE that the millennium has not arrived 
yet, and that in the meantime brains and hard work 
are needed to build up again a world fit for ordinary 
people who do not pretend to be heroes; then back your 


opinion by supporting the SATURDAY REVIEW 


‘HYMNS HUMBUG 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW for January 21 

and 28 contained Mr. Filson Young’s detailed 
exposure of a Spiritualist seance entitled ‘ Hymns and 
Humbug’, and also Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s reply 
and Mr. Young’s final comment. A _ few copies of 
these issues are still available and may be had on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. Price 6d. per copy; by post 7d. 


‘The Saturday Review 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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